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Ihe minorities in the United States of America have 
become conscious of their ethnic heritage and xmique identity# 
and are largely responsible for changing the traditional 
'melting pot* iKition of Arterican society into one of 'cultu- 
ral pluralism.* It is in this context that our dissertation 
analyzes the cultural conflict and ethnic consciousness as 
expressed in three representative novels by noted post-war 
Native American writers. 

The introduction in Chapter I reveals that the immigrant 
literature of the last century in the United States is a fore- 
runner of the early ethnic literature of the country- As seen 
througih their writings# the various minorities whicti had sett- 
led in America first soxight to j^ied their Identities and 
assimilate into the American mainstream* Following their 
failure to resist the white inc\irsions into their territory 
and ccmomunity, life# the Indians came round to accept the white 
rule. In the first half of the century, the Native Americans 
sought assimilation through acculturation, as revealed in the 
writings related to this period... 



However/ there has been a distinct charge in the Native 
Ainerican* s attitxade towards the dominant v^ite culture in the 
period following the Second World War. In order to study the 
effects of cxiltural oontact and conflict in the fiction of the 
Native Americans in the post-war period/ we have selected 
House Made of Dawn by N. Scott Momaday (Kiowa)/ Winter in the 
Blood by James Welch (Blackf eet-Gros ventre) and Ceremony by 
Leslie Marmon SilJco (Laguna Pueblo). By close textual analyses 
of the three novels In Chapters II/ III and IV/ we have exanrdried 
the dilemma of the people caught between two cxiltures/ belonging 
to neither. Beginning with the individual’s malady — his lone- 
liness and estrangement from self and community — we trace the 
tenuous link that exists between the individual and the comm- 
unity and establish that the "sickness” of the individual 
represents that of the coniminity. The delicate link between 
the Indian and his environment has been weakened due to cult- 
ural contact/ and/ in order to strengthen it/ the protagonists 
set forth on a symbolic journey. In the coxirse of their joiurney, 
they become aware of their ethnic heritage as it reveals and 
manifests itself in and through the tribal histories/ legends# 
myths / traditions# rituals / ceremonies and cures. 

In Chapter v# we sum up the significant points that have 
anerged from our analyses of the novels selected for study. 

The authors of the three novels forcefully drive home the point 
that the Indians# aware and proud of their ethnic identity/ are 
very much alive and are not a vanishing tribe/ as is so often ■ 
believed. They present an insider’s perspective into the psyche 
of the Indians and the ethos of the Indian experience during 





the war and the post-war periods. They also offer atn alter- 
native world view which is in sharp contrast to the scientific 
and the rational world view of the white America, the catise 
of much of their conflict and suffering. By their distinctive 
contributions, the Native American writers have immensely 
enriched American literature. 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


. . . In my mind 

I saw your spiders weaving threads 
to bandage up the day. And more 
those webs were filled with words 
that tumbled meaning into wind. 


— "Snow Country Weavers" 
James welch 


"The hostility of those who have power 
towards those who can be called inferior 
because they are different because they 
are others, the strangers — has been a 
historical constant. Indeed at times 
it seems to be the dominant theme in 
human history." 


Lewis Hanke in "Indians 
and Spaniards in the 
New World: A Personal view 



INTRODUCTION 


In his general survey of Black literature/ Nathan A. 

Scott Jr. remarks: "The decidedly ethnic and regional configu- 
ration of the American literary scene over the past generation 

is frequently remarked/ and it is surely a primary fact of oxjx 
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Cultural life.” Indeed, both in richness and scope American 
literature has expanded enormously to acconwxDdate the diverse 
literatures of its minorities. This trend began towards the 
end of the last century when a new area of interest appeared 
on the literary front. It was termed "immigrant literature.” 
Today's multi-ethnic literature of the United States is, in 
fact/ an offshoot and an extension of the immigrant literatxire. 

When studied from a multi-cultural perspective, liter- 
ature, according to Professor Wayne Charles Miller, has the 
capacity to become "an element in the creation of that 
[cultural] consciousness.*'^ Ethnic literature thus becomes a 
reflection of the changes and turmoils taking place in the 
American society. This ethnic emergence is a direct offshoot 
of the American cultural ethos . Sociologists have assigned 
various naros to this pattern of ethnicity, viz* "cultural 

pluralism," " cultural relativism," "ctilttiral mosaic>" to nan^t 
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only a few. And for better or worse ethnicity has come to 
be an integral part of American cultural, social and political 
life. • 


In this section we intend to trace the errergence of 
ethnic literature in America and show that the immigrant 
literature is a forerunner of the contenporary ethnic liter- 
ature. This will enable us to see the Native American liter- 
ature in a proper perspective. 

Immigrant literature / which began in the last decades 
of the 19th century/ was only a minor force in American 
literature. Preceding it was the era of the American trans- 
cendentalists - Hawthorne/ Thoreau/ Melville/ Emerson and 
Whitman -- who were, in a sense# occrupied with the concept ot 
a multi-cultural perspective. Professor Miller traces the 
growth of a multi- cultural perspective in the writings of t.h« mt 
transcendentalists as he very insightfully cites examples, 

T he Scarlet Letter / The Blithedale Romance / Typee / Omoo / 

White Jacket, ^tobv Dick and Walden to "analyse, to interpret,, 
and to record the ways in which various cultural conscious- 
nesses have emerged and continued to emerge, some quite recipe- 
ntly, and how they entangle and interface in our young and 
still developing multi-faceted society."^ Following this, 
the immigrant voices started to articulate their ideas from 
their own cultxiral perspectives- America was/ then, preoccu- 
pied both sociologically and idealogically with developing n 
coitposite cult lire which was tertred as the "melting pot" 
culture « Hie comept of the melting pot is inherent in thu 
very motto of the u.s. which proudly proclaims s " e pluribum 
unuitf * - out of many one. Thus, the melting pot theory 
a cultural blerding in the same social cauldron, involving ^ 
mixing of both primary and secondary groups to produce a nmw 


culture based on the precepts of such ideals as liberty / 
equality, axid tolerance for all in America,^ If on the one 
hand it was the political ideal, it was on the other a part 
of a larger whole - the American Dream. 

Towing this line of thought were, apart from sociologists, 
a host of minor writers belonging to various immigrant groups, 
producing literatures in English or native languages, and 
voicing the need for an eclectic vision of society. In his 
informative essay on the immigrant literatxire, Carl Wittke 
lists a number of writers and immigrant groups who were active 
in this field. The chief groups among them were the Penn- 
sylvanian-Dutch; the Swedish-Americanj the Irish- American; 
the Norwegian- American; the Jewish- American, and the Italian- 
American* 

There wore writers in these groups who felt their 

ancient heritage and the pull of the land deep inside them. 

Writers like Skulda Bandr, Ole Edvant Kolvaag, Elmer Peterson, 

George Schock ar»5 Hj aimer Hjorth Boyesen were soirte of the 

major immigrant writers of this period.’^ Their major concerns# 

were with their fatherlands and its traditions 

, • * the problems of cultural minorities; the 
conflict in the soul of the immigrant who must 
reject the old world in order to be accepted in 
the New; the inferiority complexes resulting 
from artificially forced Aiinericanization; the 
anxiety and aspiration, unhappiness and sheer 
confusion that mark the conflicts of the second 
generation with their iiranigrant parents,® 

Such themes were rarely explored by the American writers at 

that time* However, the tradition was picked up by the ethnic 

writers, and even today it is carried on by the contemporary 



ethnic writers who delineate racial and cultural conflicts 
and experiences in their writings. 

Till the first half of the twentieth century/ the distin- 
ction between iirenigrant and ethnic literature tended to overlap. 
This was because both the groups were essentially sharing a 
common outlook — assimilation with the core-culture /even if it 
meant severing links with the past which had its own native 
charm and vitality. Therefore it is not surprising to notice 
that the early history of the Native i^unerican literature 
reveals similar tendencies. The point of view that the early 
Native American writers adopted was basically one of assimi- 
lation into the core-culture. While the first Indian novel, 
of Woods, by Chief Simon Pokagon was published in 1899, 
the most productive years were between 1920 and 1940. John M. 
Oskison's three major works. Wild Harvest (1925)/ Black Jack 
Da^ (1926) and Brothers Three (1935) were significant contri- 
butions, John Joseph Mathews* Wah*— Kon— Tah (1932) was both a 
best seller and a book-of-the-month selection. Another fajrxDus 
novel that he wrote was called Sundown ( 1934 ). These works 
are little known now. However, the most well remembered work 
of this period is D*Arcy McNickle's The S ur rounded (1936) 
which has recently been reprinted by the University of New 
mxico Press (1980), Co-Ge-Wa-A (1927) was the only novel 
written by a woman during this period while west ^ the 

Sun (1943) was co-authored by Ethel Branb Monture 
and Harvey Chalmers.^ 

It ^pears that the themes of assimilation and cultural 
loss were a signif icant part of the Insmigrant literature^ 



This also establishes that the immigrant literature is a fore- 
runner of today's ethnic literature/ which voices similar 
sentiments, although anti-assimilation in point of view. 

Immigrant literature, because of its assimilation bias, was 
termed "melting pot" liter at xire. Today's ethnic liter at lire, 
for just the opposite reasons, is tertiBd, liKe the very society 
in which it has taken shape, as the "salad bowl," "cultural 
mosaic," "pluralistic" or simply "multi-ethnic" literature. 

This trerKi strengthens the view that literature does 

reflect some dominant concepts and ideas which shape society 

or which preoccupy sensitive minds. As Wittke puts it, "works 

of art . . , reflect the tine, place and kirxi of society which 

produced them and the work of the creative artist is in large 

measure determined by the social mclieu and the history of 

which he is a part,"^^ This itself is nothing new, for Wittke 

is voicing what the French critic Taine said in the same 
11 

context. It should, however, be kept in mind, especially so 
with ethnic writings, that we should be careful not to reduce 
literary works intov-sor did _ sociological documents during or after 
interpretation. 

Of late there has been a resurgence of Indian writing 
with the publication of N. Scott Momad ay's Pulitzer Prize 
winning novel House Made of Pawn (1968), Unlike their prede- 
cessors, the post-war writers do not stress the need for 

assimilation. Nor do they, like the Black writers, produce 

12 

"protest novels," Yet, in their search for Identity, and in 
the awareness of their ethnicity, they share a slgaif leant 



point of similarity with the Black consciousness. Like the 

Black, writers t they too have 

the great advantage of having never believed that 
collection of myths to which white Anvericans cling j 
that their ancestors were all peace loving heroes / 
that they were bom in the greatest country the 
world has ever seen, or that Americans are 
invincible in battle and wise in peace, that 
Americans have dealt honourably with Mexicans aixi 
Indians and all other neighbours or inferiors, 
that American men are the world's most direct and 
virile, that Anerican women are pxjure.^^ 

In other words, they reject the ideas of the previous gener- 
ations. and set out to write on the development of their xinique 
identity. The values and sensibilities of these Native Ameri- 
cans have essentially remained untainted by such false and 
gerteralized notions about the white man. Of course, there is 
no denying that there are others too who have succumbed to 
these modern myths about the whites and, in order to imitate 
them,have denied to themselves their distinct ethnic perso- 
nality , 


In the early twenties, Indian cultxire had started to 
die and the natives were in a serious state after the First 
World war. Their arts and crafts were on the way out since 
they could not cotrpete with the mechanized mode of white 
production. Their dhildren were growing up as acculturated 
Indians, quite ashamed of their native identities, A sense 
of alienation was beginning to be felt. 

It was John Collier who, having realized the intensity 
of damage done to the tribal cultirres, advocated the catrse 
of their sxirvival and strove for the economic and spiritual 



rejuvenation of the natives. In a circular issued in 1934 
he stated that "no interference with Indian religious life or 
expression will hereafter be tolerated. The cultural history 
of Indians is in all respects to be considered equal to that 
of any non- Indian group," 

Dioring the period 1922-29, the Indians had managed to 
extract certain concessions out of the American government. 
They had also thwarted the Bureau of Indian Affairs' (BIA) 
and Montana Power Company's plan for confiscating a power 
site of the Flat- head tribe. The Santa Pe railroad was not 
allowed to use the lands of the Walapai tribes unless a fair 
compensation was paid to the tribes. The natives also succ- 
eeded in receiving some technical aid from the government. 
Historian William Coffer notes that the attitude of the 
American government in the twentieth century was that of 
vacillation between reforming and uprooting the Indians; 
between an "empathetic approach" and an "anti- Indian philo- 
sophy,"^^ This attitude appears to be true of the Amarican 
citizens too.^^ 

Consequently/ the natives all over the U.S, bsgan to 
realize/ especially after the Second World War/ that survival 
deperxied on tribal mification of some sort. As single 
tribes / weakened due to inter-tribal rivalries/ they would 
be unable to survive anong the whites who had all along taken 
aivantage of the absence of unity in them. Therefore/ for 
positive action it was itiperative that the Indians realized 
the need for unity and a Pan-Indian approach , This led to 
the rise of ethnic consciousness artwng the Indians. 



The American society appears to labour under gross 
misconceptions and ignorance regarding the life and nature of 
the Native Americans. This has led to the false stereotyping 
of the Native American image in the psyche of the average 
Annerican. Consequently/ for most people/ the Native Anericans 
are iTierely "Indians” (irrespective of the geographical incon- 
sistency of the term and the ensuing errors ) . The stereo- 
typing is further reinforced by the popular mass media which 
produces wor}cs for public consumption. Such works are not 

only shallow and one-sided, but are also highly racist in 
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their presentation and viewpoint. Literature itself has to 

accept a large share of the blame for producing numerous books 

which confirm the image of the Native American as that of the 

"noble savage," "the wooden Indian," "the lazy, drunken 

Indian" and last but not the least that the only good Indian 

is a dead Indian. Thus, these are images which are far from 

the reality that surrounds them?-® As Robert L. Berner writes: 

... a general need for American literature 
is for realistic fictional traatmants of IrKiian 
experience and that we arc not apt to get them 
from. non-Indian authors. We have plenty of 
"noble savages" and "red devils" ... but these 
are only projections of the fantasies of white 
writers . 

This line of thought is carried further in Professor Michael 
Dorris* view that these 


fictitious societies confirm to the white reader 
that contact with the Euro-Americans was the 
most significant event in the forty thousand 
year history of Native people on this continent. 
. . . are sociologically dubious and suggest at 
best an individual, ^tic (outsider’s) perspec- 
tive yet they are often mistaken for ax- 

cathedra pronouncements about "real" Indian 



life/ and as such re-enforce debiJitatJ.ng 
stereotypes . 20 

Similarly/ Mick McAllister/ commenting on the difference 
between Indian writers' and white writers* perceptions on the 
same subject/ says: 

Poets like Simon Ortiz / Leslie Silko and Peter 
Blue Cloud offer an intimate and first hand 
picture of Indian life not to be found in Waters' 
books/ and the novels Winter in the Blood y The 
Death of Jim Loney / Ceremony / House Made of Dawn / 
Seven A rrows are nrare immediately pleasing 
because of their inner perspective on being 
Indian. 21 


The preceding discussion indicates the neexi for an 
unbiased/ authentic and balanced presentation of the Indian 
life and reality. It calls for an insider's perspective. 

The white writers are unable to present this because they do 
not have the Indian sensibilities. Thus, our study aims at 
sttidying the fiction of the Anerican Indian writers, focussing 
thereby on the richness inherent in the tribal cultures which 
has wrongly been dismissed as part savagery and part super- 
stition, recorded and fossilized by curious anthropologists 
and uisod by men who have an eye on the box office or the best 
seller list/ on tho image of the Native American as he sees 
iti and the awareness of ethnicity in the Irdians?^ Our 
essential point of view is therefore Indian. The distortions/ 
sufferings and exploitation which are a result of cultuiral 
conflict, and which are highlighted in the analyses, are 
largely those that are perceived and experienced by the 
Native American sensibilities. 



A detailed thematic study of throe Native American 
novels will be undertaken to examine cultural conflict and 
the rise of ethnic consciousness among the various tribal 
communities that we come across in these novels. The thesis 
aims at exploring the changing consciousness of the Native 
American coiranunity in the course of cultural contact as 
seen in the three novels. The past history of the race 
indicates that constant contacts with the whites lad to 
frequent conflicts which resulted in sxiffering and misery on 
the part of the Indians. Their defeat often led to “the 
death of Indian gods, the destruction of their mythologies, 
the abandonment of their religions." Thus, beginning with 
the Spanish conquest of the New World in 1493 to the arrival 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 and since then, the Indians 
have been combating hostile forces, in the long run, not 
only were the Indians subjugated politically, but their 
spirits were ruthlessly crushed. The physical and psycholo- 
gical surrender by the Indians paved the way for easy accul- 
turation and thereby assimilation* William Coffer points out 
that in the "inexorable march of the acculturation process," 
Americans decided that "the Indian mxist speak, think and act 
like a Whiteman, with no vestiges of his original culture. 
Failure to do this Indicated not a flaw in the system or 
nethods used in dealing with Indians, but rather a flaw in 
the Indian himself He attributes this philosophy and 
the consequences to "the diarretric philosophies of life arxi 
its values" 25 in the two cultures. 



large scale acculturation drive. The chief tools were 
politico-religious in nature: the acquisition of lands, enact- 
ment of laws and which did not favour the Indians, and wide- 
spread conversion to Christianity by overzealous missonaries. 
Once the tribes became government wards, assimilation became 
sinpler. In the process, acculturation and Christianity 
emerged as major forces which brought about a loss of tradi- 
tion, erosion of Indian tribal community life and American- 
ization of the Indians, 

However, the minorities in America, having become cons- 
cious of the significance of their unique identity and ethnic 
heritage, have changed the traditional ‘melting pot* notion 
of American society into one of 'cultural pluralism.' It is 
in this context that ouur dissertation analyzes the cultural 
conflict and the rise of ethnic consciousness in the post-war 
fiction of the American Indians. For our pxxrpose we have 
selected N. Scott Momaday's House Made of Dawn , James Welch's 
Winter in the Blood and Leslie M. Silko' s Ceremony . By close 
textual analyses of three novels we have examined the plight 
of the individual and the coimiunity caught between two cultures 
belonging to neither. Beginning with the individual's malady, 
we trace the tenuous link that exists between the individual 
and the community and establish that the “ sickness" of the 
individual represents that of the coirnitinity. In the coxirse of 
their recovery, the protagonists become aware of their ethnic 
heritage revealed through the tribal history and tradition. Th 
novels follow similar patterns of rejection of white values 



and a return to native cxiltures. This process is a resvilt 
of the antergence of ethnic consciousness among the cominunities. 

The three novels chosen by us are written by three major 
writers who are eminent storytellers as well as sensitive 
poets. The choice of the texts was also governed by o\ir 
thematic interests. They deal with the chief concerns of the 
day u. — .. . .t he sense of estrangement in people who live amidst two 
cultures and dual world views; who are unable to identify with 
either culture / and consequently appear fragmented and half- 
realized. The community the writers depict lives in the post- 
World War II period, surviving with a sense of disillusionment 
as a result of cultural conflict and war, and the values which 
it stands for. Their sense of disillusionn^nt is further 
aggravated by their hatred for agencies like the BIA, Reser- 
vation and reservation life, relocation plans — factors, in short, 
which are largely responsible for and crucial in determining 
the present day status of the Native Americans. 

These novels provide an excellent chance to sttdy and 
interpret the emergence and growth of cultural consciousness 
arwDng the tribal coiranunities . In the period following 
World War II, many minorities have produced a corporate body 
of literary works despite racial hatred and prejudices that 
they have to constantly face, ' 

The literature about the Native American life, written 
by the Native Americans in English forms the primary basis 
of our study. This also defines the use of the term "American 



In this sense it is in full agreert^nt 


Indian literature,"^® 
with Professor Dorris* view — "the writings in English by 
Native people about Native themes." Their perspective is 
that of an insider one who is able to understand fully 
the Indian experience and the implications of being an Indian, and 
shares a common cultural and racial past with a community. In 
shorty they have the Indian ethos which the white writers do 
not have. 

In thecchapters that follow, we have analyzed 
three novels ~ Scott Momaday's House Made of Dawn , James 
Welch’s Winter in the Bloo d and Leslie Silko's Ceremony . In 
doing so the world view and the values of the whites are those 
that are held by average Americans, It is possible that many 
of the argtiments which have bean given in favour of the Native 
Americans on certain concepts like "rationality" and "irra- 
tionality" can be countered by certain schools of philosophy 
in western thought. However, we are not dealing with sxjch 
esoteric schools of intellectual thought. The world views of 
both the cultures are those which an average citizen or a 
community at large believes in. Similarly, the censure 
against Christianity is merely in terms of the role it has 
played in the acxiulturation of the Indians, The image of 
the catholic priest that err^rges represents an average priest 
on an Indian reservation. This is an image which is perceived 
by the Indians. 

Further, the analyses have been interpreted from the 
American Indian cultural perspective. This helps us under- 
stand the manner in which certain concepts, ideas and beliefs 


function in tribal cultures. It also explains the nature of 
their roles, A cultural perspective of the Indians also helps 
us comprehend elements which we, liJce Angela in House Made of 
■Dawn, find incomprehensible yet "so full of appearances." 

Because the role and nature of myths is so widely different 
in white cultiore and Indian world view, it is difficult to 
understand them from a non-Indian cultural perspective. This 
has been lucidly explained by Paula Gunn Allen as she traces 
the diverse meanings of the terms "myth" and "mythology" and 
concludes that there is a lot of confusion surrounding discu- 
ssions on these terms. However, talking about the role and mean- 
ing of *' Indian myth she explains: 

A Native .American myth is a story that relies 
preeminently on symbol as a vehicle of articu- 
lation* It generally relates a series of events 
and uses a supernatural, heroic figure as the 
center of focus for both events and symbols 
incorporated. As a story, it demands the 
immediate, direct participation of the listener. 

Detached, analytical, distanced observation 
will render the mythopoeic vision inoperable 
for the listener. Native American myths are 
magical in this way, for magic depends on 
relationship and participation for its real- 
ization. Because of this, these n^ths cannot 
be understood more than peripherally by the 
adding-machine mind; for when removed from 
their special and necessary context, these 
stories are no longer myths; they are dead or 
dying curiosities. . , , This is not to say 
that only a devout Oglala can comprehend the 
myth of White Buffalo Cow Woman- . . it does 
mean that only those who accept the nonmaterial 
or nonordinary reality of things can hope to 
comprehend either figure. All others are, of 
necessity, excluded, 30 

The best example of "myth at its n»st sacred and abstract" is 
the vision of Black Elk. which is "in truth a metaphysical 
stateiment"^^ loaded with a nuntoar of significant inplications. 


Most of US, however, like Auntie in Ceremony , have a 
tendency to assume that the scientific world view, on which 
the entire civilization of the white man is based, is abso- 
lute. There is, in fact, no other way of perceiving the 
world. Consequently, the scientific outlook and method have 
not only coloured the vision of the West, but has also influ- 
enced its basic pattern of thinking and believing. 33 in order 
to under starKi the full inport of ethnic cultures, this narrow 
outlook has to be cast aside. 

The analyses have been studied from the standpoint of 
acculturation in order to understand the phenomenon of cultiiral 
conflict. In doing so, we have tried to show the effects 
of acculturation on the individual, the conanunity, the 
socio-economic life of the natives, their resistance to 
assimilation and the final assertion and emergence of ethnic 
awareness in the people. The impact of cxiltural aggression 
on the tribal societies, or to generalize, in most societies 
or minority corrinxinities, where political and economic imbalances 
are instrumental in shaping relationships, is felt, to begin 
with, largely through acculturation. Acculturation is a major 
step towards total assimilation. The use of the term '‘cult-ural 
aggression'* in the present study relates to the interplay of 
these two# In other words, wherever these two words occ\jr, 
they are indicative of aggression at work — either in the 
past or in the present. This interplay implies change, which 
means the replacement of traditional, native valtjes by the 
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core-culture Anglo-Saxon values; the passing away of an old 
order and the ushering in of a new one. 

By the broader term assimilation, we mean the merger 
of one culture into the culture of another society. That is, 
if there are two distinct cultures X and Y in a society, 
assimilation would mean the loss of the “ disinctiveness" of 
culture Y due to its adoption of the traits and values of 
culture X, In other words, assimilation woxold result in 
homogeneity, eliminating those factors which were responsible 
for labelling one culture as Y. The resulting culture that 
we get is X, though it can also result in an altogether new 
culture Z, which would be neither X nor Y. But then we would 
term this process as "synthesis;' not assimilation. 

Assimilation is a larger term involving many sub- 
processes. In his theory of assimilation and melting pot, 
Milton Gordon has pointed out seven such sub-processes viz,, 
cultxiral, structural, marital, identif icational, attitude 
receptional, behaviour receptional and civic assimilation,^^ 
These sub-processes, in this order, lead towards the assimi- 
lation goal. The first sub-process, which is cultural or 
behavioral assimilation, has been assigned a special term 
known as "acculturation." It involves changes in behavioral 
patterns, religious beliefs, rituals, language, dress, 
thinking patterns, values arKi loss of tradition. 

However, it should be noted that acculturation need 
not necessarily imply assimilation. The negroes, for example, 
are largely acculturated,* yet they have been unable to assi- 
milate into the core society. .Acculturation, therefore, has 



two sides to it: it can be imposed externally (as has been 

the case with the Native Americans) or it can be acquired on 
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its own to gain status in society (the Axrerican Blacks) « 

It is, thus, up to the host society to accept the accultu- 
rated minority. 

When acculturation is irrposed externally, it can make 
its impact felt in two ways: direct and indirect. Direct 
impact would mean imposition of laws and Acts by the govern- 
ment so that the minority is left with little or no choice. 
Indirect imposition would involve some kind of a psychological 
warfare/ which might include rewards, incentives, punishments, 
favours, promises, economic gain and rise in social status# 

In such circumstances, the minorities acquire core-culture 
values either consciously or unconsciously. 

While perceptive and often thought provoking studies 
have been carried out on Black and Jewish fiction, the 
American Indian fiction has been relatively unexplored. 
Although various journals have piiblished a large number of 
critical articles on different authors, the field lacks full 
length critical studies, except, perhaps, for Professor 
Charles R, Larson’s pioneering work. His book American Indian 
Fiction^ '^ is an excellent introduction to this new area. He 
deals with sixteen authors who have written over a period 
ranging from 1899 to 1977 (i.e. from Po3cagon' s Queen of Woods 
to Silko’ s Ceremony ) . However, his analyses appear to be 
rather cursory# For exMcple, the three major novels of the 
post-war fiction, which have been chosen by us for textual 



analysis/ have also been exatnined by Larson. In each case 
his rreethod is to sunuriarize the story/ highlight some stylistic 
devices used by the writers, present a brief note on the 
authors and offer a few critical insights. Consequently/ 
some of Larson’s analyses read like book reviews. However, 
one advantage that he gains from following the historical 
approach is that he covers a wide range of authors and succ- 
eeds in categorizing works urxler various sub-headings like 
"Assimilation" ( Queen of Wood s, Wild Harvest and Bl ack Jack 
Davy)/ "Rejection: The Reluctant Return" ( The Surrounded and 
House Made of Dawn ) , "History of People" ( Winter Count , Seven 
Arrows / and Tsali ) and so on. 

Although these sub-headings provide him with ample 
scope for a thematic study, Larson does not pursue them. Hence 
the scope of the study appears limited. But what he loses in 
depth he gains in range. Interestingly, in the covirse of 
his study, a nun'ber of diverse themes surface. Some of the 
important themes which we have been able to find are: 

(a) The ethnic clash is often every bit as 

apparent in their writings as it has been 
in their lives (p. 168) . 

(b) The theme of race appears to be disappe- 
aring from American Indian fiction# as the 
writers begin to turn back to smaller 
cultxural unit# the family# and its extension# 
the tribal groups Cp. 170) , 

(c) The theme of the passive protagonist who 
appears almost a man to be incapable of 
acting decisively# of fighting back against 
the world that surrounds anl encapsulates 
them, (p. 170).^® 

(d) Indian consciousness in these works extends 
far beyond the arena of Native American 
pec^le themselves . . . potentially embraces 



the very people long considered as its 
oppressors (p. 171 ). 

Larson begins with a lot of expectation from the American 
Indian fiction, but does not find anything distinctive about 
it as he concludes his study. He feels that it is difficult 
to classify these works since "the novels by American Indian 
authors are not very different from a great deal of fiction 
written by other American writers." This indeed is not an 
entirely valid claim: it may be valid in the case of the pre- 
war fiction, but Certainly not of the post-war writings where 
the Indian authors are distinctly ethnic both in form and 
content . 

Larson seems to have missed out the Indian ethos in 
these works. Even the ethnicity which manifests itself in 
their works is quite unlike that in any other minority liter- 
ature* The Native American myths, legends, patterns, motifs, 
narrative techniques and sensibilities combine together to 
give them a unique and distinct identity and flavour. It is 
true that the writers have been influenced by American writers 
but thsir approach to literature adds a new dimension to the 
existing form; For exanple, discussing Silko‘s fiction. 
Professor Jim Ruppert points out the presence of a new 
"perception," a new form in American story-telling where: 

the story has a greater, truer reality 
than the objective reality of the world around 
* In the story reality , the seeming simpli- 
city and reality of objective actions and [ sic] 
reinterpreted and woven into a larger scheme 
throxjgh which the action takes on a new and 
deeper meaning and their place in a mythic 
pattern emerges. The characters and the 
readers must believe as much as the author 



that the worlcS exists in stojry- which gives 
objective reaLity its meaning, or they are 
lost. Although the story raa^ be: stretched 
over eons ... we can enter the story 
reality , . . it is only through, entry into 
the story reality that each character is 
given hisA^ex reality and perhap s ultimately 
so are we, the readers, 

Modern -writers liJce Yeats,. Lawrence, Joyce and Eliot too have 
employed mythic element in their writings. But in each case 
the use of myths is either in the form of personal myths, as 
is the case with Yeats., or structural dlevices as in the works 
of Joyce and Lawrence, while in mode xr» fiction "fiction and 
reality merge into one sphere," in Silkoor the story "creates 
a reality that marges with the non-story reality.”^^ 

There is one more booK of which one shall mate a brief 
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mention. Abraham Chapinan's anthology Lit erature of the 
American Indians : Views and Interpretatio ns offers valuable 
Gultxoral insights into traditional and cortemporairy Native 
American literature and various aspects oi Native Arrurican 
thought and expression. The range of tine anthology is clearly 
defined by its subtitle : "A Gathering of indian Memories, 
Symbolic Contexts, and literary Criticism-" Chapman, like 
Larson., has covered a wida range from a Seneca legend to the 
contenporary criticism. But except for one article on, 

Momaday fcy Barabra Strelke, all other essays are on 
"nemories and symbolic contexts ." Chapinani's aim is to 
enhance our "critical uraierstanding to tie pleasures and 
appreciation of Native Aunerican literature in this 
sense the book offers a. theoretical basis for what goes 



into the making of Native American writings — poetry/ legends/ 
myths / stories and fiction. To this extent his book is 
certainly valuable. 

With the preceding discussion in the background/ we 
shall now analyze the cultural conflict and ethnic conscious- 
ness in the three novels selected for study. Beginning with 
Momaday's Ho u se M ade of Dawn in Chapter II/ we shall proceed 
to discuss Welch* s Winter in the Blood and silko' s Ceremony 
in Chapters III and IV respectively. 



CHAPTER II 


AN OLD HOME OP THE SPIRIT: MOMADAY* S 
HOUSE MAm OP DAWN 


In time, for the Sun is setting on . . . 

Though late, 0 soil, it is not too late 
To catch thy plaintive soul, leaving, soon gone. 
Leaving, to catch thy plaintive sotoI soon gone. 


— Jean Tootner in Cane 
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AN OLD HOME OP THE SPIRIT : MOMADAY' S HOUSE MADE OF DAWN 

Commenting on the state of modern American society, 

which is both directionless and disoriented, the militant 

Native American leader vine Deloria, Jr. states: 

The root cause of this condition can be found 
in the postwar technological and political 
developments: industrialism on a mass scale; 
electronic communications; improved transpor- 
tation facilities; universal, although some- 
times superficial education; and the emergence 
of America as a world super-power .1 

The effect of these factors on the American Indian 
communities is transparent . For them the war and the post- 
war periods have been full of stress. Industrialism and the 

scientific world view have indeed distanced them from their 

2 

people and land. Abel, in Momaday* s House Made of Dawn , 
is one s\K:h striken-soul who has returned from the throes of 
World war II as the novel begins. It is the home coming of 
a dead warrior. For in a war, not all deaths are due to 
bullets and neither are all deaths physical. In the novel 
then, Abel* 8 return appears to be largely symbolic. His 
drunkenness at the time of his retxirn indicates his loss of 
contact with the present reality. As he descends from the 
bus, his senses are numb; his body is listless; he fails 
to recognize his grandfather Francisco, and walks with an 
tinsteady gait. He is obviously out of order or harmony 
with the world which surrounds him. Consequently, there is 
an absence of a "sense of place" in him. This sense of place 



can be described as "the perceptions of a culturally inposed 
symbolic order on a particular topography," or more concre- 
tely, as the sense of belonging to a "living organic, belie- 
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vrng community, perhaps unrealized purpose," 

Throughout the novel, Abel attempts to regain the order 
and harmony of life, and symbolically journeys through various 
experiences in order to recover his lost sense of place. For 
it is from this sense of place that he will xoltimately find 
his identity and be able to define his self, because it is 
from this sense that the Native American draws "strength 
enough to hold still against all the forces of chance and 
order." ^ 

Abel himself is aware that he has lost this "strength." 
This becomes clear later in the novel as he gradually realizes 
that he "had lost his place. He had been long ago 

at the center, had known where he was, had lost his way, had 
wandered to the end of the earth, was even now reeling on the 
edge of the void" (p. 96) . 

Abel realizes that in order to regain his sense of place 
and bring into his life harmony and order, the loss of which 
is a resxilt of c\iltural contact, he has to enter the old 
rhythm of life- According to Professor Barbara Strelke, 
the tension she sees in Abel is "The tension between the 

rural and the industrial/technological which is typically a 

"S ■ 

condition of modern western man," This tension, however, 
is alien to an Indian like Abel . It is not surprising , there- 
fore, that Abel does not seek his cure by consulting a 



psychologist or counsellor. Instead^ he tries to enter the 
tribal life of his community fox' his malaise needs a sociolo- 
gical cure and he appears to be aware of this fact. 

In Section I of the novel, Abel makes two earnest 
attempts to return to the community life. The first attempt 
is in the form of a journey into the past, which Abel recounts 
in order to regain his lost sensibilities; the second is his 
spirited participation in the feast of Santiago. In this 
section of the chapter, these two attempts will be discussed 
in detail, in order to show Abel’s spirited efforts and the 
resulting failures. 

A day after his return to Walatowa, which means the 
village of the bear, Abel climbs a hill where"silence lay 
like water on land, and even the frenzy of dogs below was 
feeble and a long time in firding the ear" (p. 14), This is 
his first step towards the journey he is about to undertake. 

In a sense he has already distanced himself from the world 
around him so as to delve into the past, re-live that past life 
if possible, and derive strength from it to restore balance 
in his life. This past life is presented in the form of 
seven discrete and fleeting memories. Although these memo- 
ries are transient/ they are vivid and meaningful. They bring 
out Abel’s sense of loneliness and disappointiront since each 
memory throws light on his mental make-up, and helps us 

understand the plight of a man caught in the midst of 
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cultural conflict. 

The dominant mood of the seven memories is that of 
fear, disillusionment and loss. He remembers/ for instance. 



the deaths of his mother, Vidal his brother, the trapped 
eagle, and the senseless killing of men during the Second 
World War, 

The first rr^imory which stirs within Abel is of his 
childhood days. The images of fear and death are dominant as 
he recalls how the awful expanse of nature, seen in the motion 
of passing clouds, instilled fear in him and made him cry. 

He then remembers his sense of being estranged from his people 
because, like his father, Abel too is "an outsider," "somehow 
foreign and strangsi^” This feeling is due to the mixed and 
unknown ancestry of Abel, Finally, Abel is reminded of the 
death of his mother, a beautiful woman with a voice which was 
"as soft as water" (p- 15 ). 

In these fleeting moments of the past, Abel's inherent 
sense of fear, loneliness, alienation and insecurity sxarface 
strongly — all arising out of the awesome image of nature, 
his father being outsider, perhaps a Navajo or a Sia or an 
Isleta, and the death of his mother. These have left deep 
impressions on his young sensitive mind, as it has not been 
easy for him to erase them. 

Pear continues to haunt him in the next memory which 
begins with the onsetting of fear: "Something frightened 
him." This frightening object is an abnormal being a white 
mustachioed hunch- backed woman called Nicholas who is a witch, 
the very enbodiment of evil. Confronting Abel in the corn- 
fields, she screams unintelligible Gxirses at him aiKi he runs 
for his life. However, running is not an escape from fear 
which now persists in another form: the sucking sound of 



the wind dipping in a hole in some rock fills him with woeful 
dread and "For the rest of his life it would be for him the 
particular sound of anguish" (p. 16). His snake-killer dog 
is also scared as it "quivered and laid back its ears," 

Abel’ s confrontation with the Albino later offers a 
striking parallel to this scene. The Albino/ like Nicholas, 
is abnormal, fearsome and evil. He too appears in the corn- 
fields accontpanied by whispering sounds, quite -unintelli- 
gible to Francisco. 

The lurking fear of death overshadows the third memory 
in the form of his brother's untirttejly death. Death had made 
Vidal's face "terrible, thin, and colorless" (p. 16) which is 
in contrast to the beauty of his rrother even at the time of 
her death. Just as he was scared of the moaning of the wind 
earlier, he is now afraid of another fearsone sound here, 

"the low souTKi, itself, rising and falling . . , unmistakable 
and tinbroken" (p, 16) . This moturning prayer-chant means 
loneliness for Abel, since he would now be without Vidal, 

The fourth memory is of initiation into adulthood, 
symbolized by the doe hunt and the love-making with Juliano 
Medina’s daughter. The hunt symbolizes Abel’ s initiation 
into the larger community life. It is a happy occasion for 
anyone who is on the threshold of manhood. But it is not 
the success or the thrill of the htmt which Abel recalls now. 
Instead he remembers the blood ai^d the injured bird "lying 
across the trunk of a dead tree with its tongue out and 
smoking and the wound full of hot blood, veiling out" (p. 17). 


Closely following this is an equally dismaying sense of 
manhood, Abel's first sexual consximmation is disappointing v 
since Medina' s daughter is unwilling to give herself the 
second time. She runs away teasingly and Abel/ too drunk to 
run after her/ feels annoyed. 

The fifth memory is long, concrete and of vital signi- 
ficance: "awful./ holy sight/ full of meaning and magic" (p. 18 ) 
is how Abel perceives the eagle flying with a snake caught 
in its talons. By association Abel is reminded of the Bahkyush 
tribe's struggle for survival/ as he recalls the history of 
the Eagle Watchers Society. 

He is also reminded of the rabbit he had killed for an 
eagle bait. This fills him with disgust. Thinking of it 
he feels disappointed and sad, and a little later feels 
ashamed of himself to see the graceful golden eagle reduced 
to a heap of "drab/" "shapeless/" "ungainly bird." Joseph 
Trinmer observes a close parallel between Abel’s present 
situation and the eagle's; both have been caught in similar 
alien environments. Abel resolves the eagle ' s dilemma by 
wringing its neck in darkness/ altho\agh he has no solution 
for himself right now,® 

The trapping of the eagle and Abel's shame/ disgust 
and misery remind him of his war experiences and the monent 
before his departure/ in the last two nemories. Like the 
eagle/he too feels trapped and surrounded by "a sense of 
being all alone" as soon as he closes the door of his house. 
Symbolically/ Abel has closed the door to the Indian life. 

The r®w life is heralded by the horn of the bus. 


As he sits trapped in the bus, he can feel the “onset of 
loneliness and fear" Cp. 25). 

At the same time, the jarring sound of the bus engine 
is new and alien to him. This is his first bus ride. The 
"hard rrotion of the wheels" is in sharp contrast to the 
"incredibly fast," “streamlined" arxi perfectly controlled 
motion of the eagle, or of the cosmic motion of the xini verse 
which has been explained to Abel and Vidal by Francisco in 
terms of ’‘the larger motion and meaning of the great organic 
calendar . - • the very cycle of the sun and of all the suns 
that were and were to come" (p, 178). Thus, the new world 
which is mechanized and jarring, is incomprehensible and alien 
to Abel, Although he tries to make sense out of it, all that 
he experiences is "a lurk and a loss of momentum" (p. 25). 
Symbolically , Abel has lost his sense of balance and place 
right at the beginning of his journey into the new world. 

And it is little wonder and highly ironical to see him return 
years later, drunk and still not having regained it. Seen in 
this light, the present journey of going back into the past 
is an attempt at regaining this balance of tine and place. 

However, lost in the cacophony of engine sounds and 
shifting gears, Abel realizes with tragic irony, that he 
has lost the fields, the land, and the people — "Only when 
it was too late that he remember^ to look back in the direction 
of the fields'* (p. 25). Ttie memory ends with dissatisfaction 
and disillusionment. 

The final memory is connected with the recent past. 

Abel rememtoers with a sense of fear and nausea, the war 



itself as he recalls the fearful images associated with it: 
dead bodies strewn ail around; the intermingling of limbs 
with the litter of leaves, all reduced to a senseless hea^ 
of decay. Added to this is the sound of "something low and 

incessant" which is similar to the sound of the death prayer- 

chant at the time of- Vidal • s death and the v/ind sucking in 
the hollow of a tree . It mingles with the "whir and explosion 
of fire." Very soon it assumes shape in the form of a "calm^ 
strange and terrific" looking machine, which deafens the 
vrarld around him. The machine looms large and heavy like a 
foreboding evil, and leaves him shaking violently. The ; 

passing of this "great iron hull" is followed by the -wind i 

which, "arose and ran along the slope." This image thus 
links the second and tha third memories with the final memory i 

where the soiind of the wind is associated with anguish * , 

In the end, this journey into the past leaves him tired 
and exhausted. He feels "the tension in his knees, and then : 

the weight of the sun on his head and hands" (p. 28). The 
journey is highly unsatisfying and it intensifies his cguest | 

for a more meaningful existence. Abel's awareness of the I 

i 

history of the Bahkyush tribe appears very significant. Now j 

' ( 
1 

in his rraoment of loss, he is reminded of the proud nature | 

i 

of the tribe, which in the face of extinction, managed to ; 

i 

survive. As Joseph Trimmer suggests: i 

' ' ' ■ ■ ' i 

By maintainir^ an allegiance to traditions arxi 
ceremonies central to their fate, they became 
an important and even a superior society within 
the tribe: 'it was, as if, conscious of having 
come close to extinKCtion, they had got a keener 
sense of pride . , . they hai acquired a tragic 



sense which gave them as a race so much dignity 
and bearing,® 

This situation now appears to be that of Abel, and he is 
aware of it. The memory, thus, thematically links Abel*s 
problem with that of the Bahkyu;^ tribe' s. It indicates to 
him that a man can retain his sense of pride and dignity, in 
adverse circumstances, by staying close to his cultural and 
racial heritage. It also shows that a minority can exist on 
its own, depending on its sense of pride and strength. 

Thus, with a new awareness, which, however, does not 
produce immediate results, Abel returns to the presents ’’He 
stood without thinking, nor did he move; only his eyes roved 
after something ... something" (p, 28). The present reality 
of the land is uninviting, for surrounding him is the lands- 
cape "pale and hard;" a town where streets were "empty and 
sterile in the white glaire of the sun;" where there were "no 
dimensions of depth to the walls; even the doorways and 
windows were flat and impenetrable. There was no motion on 
the air ... the town seemed to disappear into the eaut.h‘* 

(p. 31)* Yet, Abel has this little satisfaction of being at 
home • 

Abel*s journey into the past is an attempt to travel, 

as Momaday himself describes, "from chaos to order, from 
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dischord to harmony." The difference, however, is that 
Abel's journey, unlike Momaday' s, is a failure. In another 
sense, this journey is a kind of ritual which is performed by 
a "sick" person, very similar to what Tayo does in Ceremony ^ 
in order to cure himself* in the Navajo culture, the landscape 



plays an inportant part* Landscape/ however/ fails to emerge 
as an evocative force. It is, on the contrary/ full of awe 
and fear/ death and decay. In sharp contrast Benally, Abel’s 
Navajo friend/ succeeds in evoking the force of land/ as we 
shall see later. 

Abel/ however, does not give up. If past experiences 
are not altogether successful, he tries to seek meaning in 
the present. A few days later on July 25, he tries to become 
a part of the social fabric by participatir^ in the feast 
of Santiago. But he seems, from the very beginning, fated 
to lose. In spite of his efforts, he loses the rooster 
p\xlling game because he is not very familiar with it and 
feels highly uncomfortable. The game becomes a symbolic test 
for him in which he, like the rooster, is flailed and shredded 
to pieces, thereby being turned into a sacrificial object. 

Abel, like the rooster, is buried deep in personal 
tragedy. Publicly he is hauled out, humiliated at the hands 
of the "white man," But on his own part, Abel’s attempts 
have been sincere. He wanted to be a part of the Indian 
community / by relating himself to its traditions and customs, 
and participating in the social life of the tribe. He had 
been unable to establish a communion with Francisco, but he 
decided to attend the feast of Santiago all the sarre- Again, 
although he had been a failure with himself in the opening 
chapter, as seen in the preceding discussion, he still did 
not give up. This urge to seek a self identity, to identify 
himself with his cultural heritage, gives him courage, and so 
very symbolically, he discards his uniform and wears his old 


clothes. But feeling \ineasy among his own men/ he sits 
rigidly and too carefully/ on his grandfather's black-maned 
mare. He offers a direct contrast to the "large/ lithe and 
white-skinned” Albino who rides a "fine black horse of good 
blood." While Abel is sitting on "a gentle mare/" the Albino 
rides a "high-spirited horse." While Abel gives a very poor 
accotmt of himself / filling Angela with contempt^ the Albino is 
swift and bold. His movements excite Angela who is "thrilled 
to see it handled so/ as if the white man were its will and 
all its shivering force were drawn to his bow. A perfect 
commotion/ full of symmetry and sound (p. 43). 

Since the Albino is the victor/ he has the right/ accor- 
ding to the custom/ to choose his "victim." And as fate 
would have it/ he decides upon Abel. Through his hands Abel 
suffers defeat and hximiliation: "Again and again the white 
man struck him/ heavily and brutally ... struck/ back and 
forth . . , (p , 44 ) . 

It is with a sense of dismay and wounded pride that 

Abel walks into the canyon later and tries to sum up his 

situation. He re&lXzes that he is nowhere near being a part 

of the Indian world. The paragraph on p. 57 is poignant 

and stirring. It is a tragic moment of self realization: 

His return to the town had been a failure/ for 
all his looking forward. He had tried in the 
days that followed to speak to his grandfather/ 
but he could not say the things he wanted; he 
had tried to pray/ to sing/ to enter the old 
rhythm of tongue/ but he was no longer attuned 
to it* , • • Had he been able to say it/ 
anything of his own language — even the common- 
place formula of greeting "Where are you 
going"— which had no being beyond soiind/ no 
visible substance/ would once again have shown 



him whole to tilniself ; but he was dumb. Not 
dtjxnb — silence was the older ancl better part of 
custom still — ^but inart icul ate ... he wanted 
to mate a song out of the coloured canyon, the 
way the women of Torre on made songs upon their 
looms out of coloured yarn, but he had not got 
the right words together (p - 57 ) - 

The significance which Abel seems to attach to the loss 
of h±s language is not without basis. For the American Indian, 
language plays a vital role in one' s relation to the self 
and community* It forms an essential Unit between the indi- 
vidual and the community, the microcosm ard the macrocosm* 
Thus, Paula Gunn Allen informs that 

The artistry of the tribe is married to the 
essence of language itself, for in language 
we seek to share our being with that of the 
community, and thus to share in the communal 
awareness of the tribe. In this art, the 
greater self and all-that-is are blended into 
a harmonious whole, and in this way the 
concept of being that is the fundamental and 
sacred spring of life is given voice and 
being for all , . * and throxogh the sacred 
power of utterance he seete to shape and 
mold, to direct and determine the forces that 
surroxmd and govern our lives and that of 
all things.*^ 

Abel*s frustration culminates a few days later when he is 
confronted with the Albino dxiring the feast of Porcingxila* 

All of a sudden he is filled with a feeling of power and 
strength, revulsion and terror, and also with the coxxrage to 
kill the inpundlng evil in the form of a snake, i.e,, the 
Alblr« 3 — “In his terror he knew only to wield the knife" 
ip, 78). This brings a halt to Abel's further attempts to 
seek ethnic identity for the white law steps in. It is only 
after six years that Abel resumes his efforts to rejuvenate 
himself and tries to coma back to the old reservation 



life. For the present he is once again "trapped" in the 
twines of the white man's world, Simming up his situation 
Barbara Strelke writes/ "Abel recognizes and acts upon the 
form, but not the substance of things. He is not attuned to 
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Francisco, his grandfather/ nor to the people of the Pueblo." 

THE COMMUNITY: 

In her sttjdy of House Made of Dawn , Martha S. Trimble 

points out how cultural and linguistic barriers are capable 

of isolatir^ a person. She says, "If one voluntarily or 

forcibly mixes with another culture and its language, he may 

find that in the interim, he has lost both cultures, and must 
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be re-acc\iltvirated," 

This happens to be the case, not only with Abel but also with 
a host of other members of the Indian commiinity present in 
the novel. All these characters belong to a lost generation 
vhich has been unable to find its roots, or one which is 
clinging tenaciously to the eroding cxoltural soil. Thus, 

Abel* s personal dilemma appears to be a part of the larger 
social dilenana. It is something which afflicts most IiKiians 
at heart and runs deep throiagh the very hinterland of the 
reservation life. In oirder to see the position of these 
Indian:' clearly, it is irrportant to notice that there are two 
categories of Indians in the novel: One, who are still foll- 
owing their traditional life styles, and second, those who 
have adopted, by and large, the American way of life, and, 
from a pragmatic point of view, are apparently happy and 
satisfied. 



In the first category^ there are people like Francisco / 
Juliano Medina, the Dine trihe and a host of Pueblo people. 
This category is seen as a coirmvxnity . Francisco best symbo- 
lizes the spirit of these people . It is through his percep- 
tions that wre realize the agony of a mature generation as 
it perceives the gradual decay that has set in its rich 
cxilture, and the personal trageiy in not being able to do 
anything significant about it. Ihe state of their culture 
is best symbolized by the physical deformity of old Francisco 
who is lanie. 

Francisco's world is one which is sustained by his 

unflinching faith in the tribal customs and tradition. It 

is presented through a series of incidents, each one of which 

shows the strong link that unites the past and present. To 

start with, right at the beginning of the first chapter, 

before Francisco sets out to receive Abel, he sets a trap for 

a bird in order to acquire a prayer pltime. There is hope 

and expectation in his act of catching a surraner tanger or a 

inountaln blue bird with pluites of the pale colour of April 

skies, since prayer plumes should be beautiful according to 

the local customs. In an article on the Hopi Indians, Jake 

Page infortns us that the prayer plumes are tied to bushes in 

the hope of harroonious times. These Indians believe that 

"evil will be removed as the bush is stripped bare, making a 
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spiritual space for the good that will replace them." 

Yet, at the onset of his journey he meets with disappoint- 
ment, for all that he has been able to trap is an ordinary 
sparrow* He, however, sets the trap again but ironically 


gets caught in it — ” S± t3l<ea becho V* he ecxclatims/ seeing the 
white line above his aail^ iormed by the spring action of the 
reed. At the end of SectJLom I, around Augfust 2^ Francisco 
inspects the reed again — '■it was still there but the rise of 
the river had reached it au:ic3 made it spring” (p . 80 ) . The 
pattern that emerges in -this: He begins with hope/ meets 
disappointment; hopes again only to be disappointed once more. 
On Jtily 20, when he sets oxit on his journey "he was alone on 
the wagon road,'* and almost two weeks later after Abel's 
arrival ", , . he was alone in the fields. He only 3<new that 
he was alone again" (p, Sl>. I'rancisco, thus, lives a life 
of hope and disappointment/ of esqsectation and disillusionment 
quite symbolic of the ordinary and listless life of an 
average American Indian living on the reservations. 

Lilte Abel/ Francisco too is a victim of nostalgic 
moirents which haunt him in bis loneliness. As he continues 
his journey/ for example, he is reminded of the race "for good 
htinting and harvests” which he had rtin in his youth. Yet 
another way in which Francisco's rich world is communicated 
to the reader is in the JEoma of different ceremonies and 
rituals performed by the coitunuuijlty . In the first section/ 
we witness the feast of Santiago/ a Catholic saint/ who 
appears to be the originator of the pre-Christian Pueblo 
culture* The rooster pulling ceremony/ mysterioi:is as it 
appears to be# is an associated activity of the feast. The 
passage where Angela and Father Olgin walk towards the 
Middle gives vis a good ide a o£ the life led by these Indians 
who form a part of Francisco' s world. There were houses 



amidst grape, melon and corn fields. The entire land was 

reeling under the spell of drought. They notice a thin man 

contting his long hair quite oblivious of their presence. As 

they pass through the town 

They saw faces in the dark windows and doorways 
of the houses, half in hiding, watching with 
wide solemn eyes .... There was an excite- 
ment all around, a ceaseless murmiir under the 
sound of the dinom, lost in the back of the 
walls, apart from the dead silent light of the 
afternoon .... In the end of July the town 
smelled of animals, and smoke, and sawed lumber, 
and the sweet, moist smell of bread that has 
been cut open and left to stand (pp- 40-41). 

From their social life the focus shifts to the cultural 
activities of the Pueblo people. Rituals in this community 
are performed with rhythmic regxilarity since they are an 
integral part of the life style of the Indians. The ritual, 
which is being performed now, involves the burying of a 
rooster till its neck and pxiLling it out by men who are on 
horsebe::k . To an outsider the entire ceremony might appear 
inconprehensible , as it does to Angela, She is unable to 
grasp its significance although she finds it "so full of 
appearance" (p, 43). 

Thus, the inability of the white man (Angela) to 
appreciate and understand the culture of another race is a 
result of oversimplification of the life of the Airerican 
Indians. Indian life is diverse. The term ‘Indian’ is sinoply 
an umbrella term which shelters so many different tribes like 
the Navajos (Ben), Pueblos (Abel, Francisco) and Kiowas 
(Tosamah) , as seen in the novel, Momaday indicates the 
existence of the Bahkyush tribe hailing from the Tanaon city 



of Bahkyula. With their sense of pride and dignity/ the 
Bahkyiilas not only managed to sxorvive in the face of extinc- 
tion/ but even today "the ancient blood of this forgotten 
tribe still ran in the veins of men" (p. 19). In fact/ this 
small exajtple indicates how beautifully the two cultiores have 
synthesized. The Christian cxalture, on the other .hand, has 
failed to achieve this kind of synthesis because of its 
supercilous attitude and rigidity of approach towards the 
native cultures. Thus even after centuries of Catholic 
inflxaence, the Indians have retained their ethos. 

The people of the town have little need. 

They do not hanker after progress and have 
never changed their essential way of life. 

Their invaders were a long time in conquering 
them; and now, after four centuries of 
Christianity, they still pray in Tanoan to 
the old deities of the earth and sky and make 
them living from the things that are and have 
always been within their reach; while in the 
discrimination of pride they acquire from 
their conquerors only luxury of exairple. 

They have assxiraed the names and gestiires of 
their enemies, but have held on to their 
own, secret soxols; and in this there is a 
resistance and an overcoming, a long out- 
waiting (p. 56). 

In this context it is interesting to notice the views of 
anthropologist Robin Fox who writes: "They the Indians 
were sufficiently resistant to the whites to remain distinct, 

but they were siiff iciently accommodating to accept enough of 
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white culttore and domination to sxarvive." With the advent 
of the Spaniards in the sixteenth centxiry, the Pueblo Indians 
absorbed Spanish ways and even religion "but they kept their 
rituals intact, vinmixed with the alien faith. . . . They 
learned Spanish, but they never forgot their own tongues 



and they never let Spanish intrude into the ceremonial life 
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that was the core of their cxilture." 

This successfully explains the community' s skepticism 
in general, and Francisco's in partioxilar, towards Christianity. 
Therefore, in spite of their apparent faith, they continue 
to practice their "heathen" customs which are \intainted by 
an alien culture. 

To show the richness of the tribal cultxares, Momaday 
intersper es the novel with myths, origin tales and 1the 
history of the people. He effectively shows how these tribes 
contributed to the richness of other tribes. In the earlier 
sections of the book the activities of the Eagle Watchers 
Society and an accoxint of the feasts of Santiago and Porcin- 
gula are narrated in detail. As the myth goes, Santiago, 
disguised as a peon, finds a hospitable home in an old 
couple's house. This couple sacrifices the only rooster in 
the house in order to satisfy their guest's hunger. Later 
on, this guest wins the hand of the king' s daughter but when 
his real identity is revealed (that of a peon) the king tries 
to get him. killed. But the rooster which he had eaten 
earlier comes out to save him and provides him with a sword. 
The saint later sacrifices the rooster and the horse for the 
sake of the Pueblo people. Father Oigin and Angela now 
itltness a parallel ceremony, yet fail to see its meaning due 
to their ignorance of the Pueblo cult\ire. 

Another interesting tale is that of the origin of the 
Kiowas, who emerged from a sunless world since they came 
out of a hollow log . Coming in contact with the Crows of the 


Plains y they aaqairedi Tai-me/ the sacred Sun-Dance doIL. 
According to the legend they have kinsmen in the night- sky in 
the form of the stars of the Big Dipper which/ in reality/ 
were seven sisters and one brother, Ihe brother turned into a 
bear and ran after the sisters / who sat on a stunp of tree 
which rose towards the sl<y. These seven sisters transformed 
into the Big Dipper . 

It is not merely the legends or the myths which are 
brought into focus / but also the ideas they carry with them 
which reflect the essential nature of the Indians: “Man came 
down the ladder to the plain a long time ago. It was a slow 
migration/ though be came only from the caves in the csnyons 
and the tops of the mesas nearby" (p, 56). Thus, the Pueblos / 
in spite of foreign influence "have never changed their 
essential way of life/." while the Dine people/ who )aievw how to 
be beautiful/ still 3taow the art of making "bright blankets," 
"gleaming silver work!' in the form of belts, buckles, brace- 
lets and bow guards. They bring with them stones which have 
medicinal qualities withi which an old man' s vision can be 
cured. In the same way, the Kiowas are essentially warriors—” 
"wax being a matter of disposition rather than survival" — ■ and 
so their inability to understand the "unrelenting advance of 
U.S, Cavalry" (p. 118)* Becaxise of Tai-me, these people 
acquired "the sense of destiny, therefore courage and pride.'* 
With great pride the narrative voice e 3 <plains that, "bJo 
longer were they slaws to the sinple necessity of survival; 
they were a lordly and dangeroxxs society of fighters and 
thieves, hunters and priests of the sun" (p, 119). 



It is a measiire of the intense faith of these people in 
their heritage that the Pueblo cultiare continues to exist even 
today despite the pressure exerted on it by the dominant 
culture. Dtiring the feast of Porcingula the past is very much 
a part of the present: the day appears different from the 
normal days. There are fewer men in the fields; women run 
around “lite squirrels full of chatter/'* and "there was a 
curious soxmd of deliberation and haste all around" (p. 65). 
There are wagons on the road to San Ysidro bringing the older 
generation of the Dine/ who are essentially wine traders. 

Along with them woxild come their "beautiful straight- backed 
girls in sunlit silver and velveteen/ supple and slim and 
born to the saddle," Accortpanying them would be "panting 
dogS/" "drab and drunk" men/ "fat/ degenerate squaws/" 

'•wizened keepers" of the clan/ ard finally fools. There is 
so much of diversity/ and yet a unified clan/ maintaining its 
links with the Pueblos <p. 66), 

The ceremony that follows offers a striking parallel to 
Santiago's feast. The ceremojry itself is complex, involving 
a little black horse which is reminiscent of Abel's roan in 
the earlier feast, and a bull whose "eyes were black metal 
buttons" reminding the reader of the Albino' s eyes which 
were "round black glasses," The roles, however, are reversed; 
it is the bull who is subjected to ridicule. He is chased 
by the children, jtist as Father Olgin/ in a parallel scene, 
is ridiculed by children who " shouted at him . , . and the 
cries of the children became a shrill and incessant chant: 
‘Padrel Padrei Pa^^trel" (p, 70). F\all of meaning for Francisco 



"this montage of rituals forms a unified tradition that gives 
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design aiid meaning to existence," 

This rich cixlture/ however/ fails to impress the white 
missionaries who preach with Catholic blinJsers, Hence Pr. 
01gin‘ s short-sightedness appears highly symbolic . The atti- 
tude of the whites towards the Indians and their way of life 
is seen through the diary of Fray Nicholas V/ which Fr. Olgin 
reads so religiously. Fray Nicholas V feels frustrated to 
realize the impediments in his missionary zeal. In spite of 
the Christian morality that he has drilled into the Indians, 
he is pained at the idea that "they are still Indians at heart 
Therefore, he feels hujrt when he is not informed about the 
death of Tomacita Fragua. He is called only for the burial 
ceremony and there he is shocked to find them practicing 
"their dark customs," evident in the manner in v^iich the 
dead body is buried by its kins: "there was blue and yellow 
meal on. the floor • . , & 4 feathers in the dead hands turkey 
6c brown Eagle, They had wo\ind her in a blanket tight 6c I saw 
as not before her belly was swoln as with child & already 
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full of stench" (p. 47), The burial ceremony produces absiurd, 
almost coniical thotaghts in his mind, "I thought it would 
have given her hurt if she had been alive," he writes. For 
the priest, however# his thoughts are f\jill of piety. 

The inability of Fray Nicholas to \jnderstand the 
Indian point of view is obvious* Although an essential part 
of the Indian community he, like Fr. olgin# has taken little 
pains to understand the symbolic offerings of the IrKiians. 

He simply labels them as "dark customs." Among the Pueblo 



Indians the blue and yellow corn are fertility symbols. The 
blue colour stands for West while the yellow represents North. 
Corn is sprinkled over a dead body so that the depaarting 
spirit would send rain clouds. 

In another entry dated 17th October 1888/ Fray Nicholas 
conplains of Francisco's xinchristian activities: "He is one of 
them heathens he writes / "& goes often in the 3d.va & puts 
on the horns & hides & does worship that serpent which is our 
iTKJSt ancient enemy" (p. 50). He appears to be rudely shocked 
and pained at seeing Francisco behave in such a fashion. That 
Francisco has still not changed his "evil" ways is evident 
during the feast of Porcingula on August 1, 1945 (57 years 
later) when, in spite of his crooked leg/ he climbs the high 
•wrtical wall of the kiva. The kivas/ as Fox explains 

are large semi-underground chambers that 
serve as meeting places and centers for native 
ceremonials .... A man takes his kiva frcan 
his father and a woman joins the kiva of her 
husband, Kiva represents a ritual division of 
laboxir and are where the large public ceremo- 
nials are organized , The main event is the 
corn on rain dance 

It is qiiite obvious then that the ceremonies which Francisco 
is performing have nothing to do with what Fr. Nicholas 
refers to as worshipping "that serpent which is our most 
ancient enemy." His diary/ in fact# Indicates the degree 
of his ctHtxiral blindness and limited range of vision. 

Hence his inability to compreherKi the Indian world view. 

Later in his diary/ Fr. Nicholas mentions how he fears 
Francisco who although evil "still took hold of the paten 
and the Host and so defiles me in the sight of ray enemies." 



Notice how Nicholas xjses the same word "enemy" for Satan and 
the Indians alike. His disappointment on not seeing Fran- 
cisco getting punished touches an almost absurd height when 
he admonishes God by saying / "Where is the Most Holy Spirit 
that he is not struck down at the moment. ... Why am I 
betrayed who cannot desire to betray" (pp, 50-51). It is 
indeed ironical to see Francisco still "not struck down" in 
the year 1945. It is only when he is an octogenarian that 
Francisco will breathe his last. 

In the preceding pages / the social ^ cultural and spiri- 
tual life of the Pueblo cultures has been discussed. The aim 
has been to show the conplexity/ beauty and vitality of the 
tribal culture which has managed to survive in the face of 
culttiral onslaughts and the inability of C3nristianity to 
contpreherd it. The tribal cxiltxire is certainly very different 
from the white man* s culture. The social \anits of the Indians 
are closely knit with the larger community. At various points 
the tribal cultxire intersects and interacts with the American 
culture. The period in the novel spans from 1875 to 1945. 

This was a period when acculturation and assimilation among 
the Irdians were gaining ground. The Navajo reservation had 
been established in 1873/ soon after the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn. This was soon to be followed by the Dawes Act of 
1887.^ ^Commenting on this Coffer points out that "in the 
inexorable march of acculturation process" the Americans 

decided tdiat the Indian must speak/ ttiirik and act like a 
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white man with no vestiges of his original culture," 


In spite of thisy many Indians continued to adhere y in 
some form of the other y to their traditional lifestyles. The 
commimity shown in the novel is one such comraxinity. Although 
it remains organic in nature and grows richer even as it 
interacts with another tribal cultxire — the Dine^ s in this case 
—its growth is stunted when it interacts with the alien 
Christian culture. This is essentially due to the nature of 
the interact ion» While the merger with the Dine tribe produces 
a culture which has the best of both the tribes, with Christian 
culture the interaction is not so productive. The Indians 
resent the over-bearing nature of Christianity and the vdiite 
man's aggressiveness. In such an environment it is difficult 
for a minority culture to thrive healthily. Both the oppressor 
and the oppressed become suspicious of one another, as is 
obvious in the novel. The conversions of the natives are 
based on fear and guilt, not reverence or a change of heart. 

At the first given opportunity they revert to their native ■ 
practices as is recorded both by Pr. Olgin and Fr. Nicholas. 

As we shall see later, this kind of a situation also occurs 
in the other two novels. People like Francisco continue to 
remain faithful to their old ways of life, live by the slow 
rhythms of nature and in spite of f oxor centuries of Chris- 
tianity "still pray in Tanoan to the old deities of the 
earth and sky . . (p. 56.). Evidently, the priests on the 

reservations have not been able to understand this dichotomy. 

■ , " 'Jr . 

The second way of life i*e. a synthesis of the American and 
Indian way of life, is presented in Section II "The Priest of 



the Siin," which deals with the lives of some Pan- Indians. 

Their Pan-Indianism does not mean tribal -unification. Rather^ 
it aims at a gradual adaptation to the white man's life. 
Tosamah, Ben Benally^ Henry Yellow Bxill, Cristobal Cruz, and 
Napoleon kills-in-the Timber are the Pan- Indians, as is evident 
frx>m the bombastic sign-board outside Tosamah* s dens 

HOLINESS PAN- INDIAN RESCUE MISSION 
Rev. J. B. B. Tosamah, Pastor & Priest of the Sun 

, Be kind to a white man today 

The. name .of Tosamah is an interesting mixtxire, probably an 
attenpt at a ludicrous synthesis, of Christianity and American 
Indian religions, 'Tosamah* appears to be a corrupted version 
of 'Tsomah* which means "yellow hair." 'Yellow Hair* is the 
name given by the Indians to General Cxister, who is one of the 
most despised white man for the Indians. Interestingly, Moma- 
day's Indian name, quite similar in sound is 'Tsotohah* which 
means "Red Bluff." Tosamah' s name also carries the sxiffix 
"Big Bluff," and it is through him that Momaday delivers the 
sermon on "The Way to Rainy Mountain" which is, in fact, a 
memoir published separately by Momaday. The prefix "Rev." 
is, of course, a Christian title, while J.B.B. is a mixture 
of Christian (John) and Indian (Big- Bluff) names. "Pastor" 
again is a Christian title which is combined with "Priest of 
the Sxin," an Indian title, and this combination again is a 
hybrid between a Catholic priest and an Indian Shaman. 

These lurid mixtures symbolize the Pan-Indian movement. 

The Pan-Indians form a group in the U.S. which appears to be 


acculturated to a large extent/ with the specific aim of 
synthesizing the American and the Indian way of life. Reli- 
gious conpromise is a major factor which unites them with the 
Americans/ and this has been achieved through the Peyote cult# 
which drew heavily on tribal sovirces. Peyote sessions usually 
began on Saturday nights and continued till the dawn. The 
sessions were supposed to be held for specific purposes. Pan- 
Indianism/ in an organized manner/ started as a movement among 
the educated and the semi-educated Indians after the Progressive 
Era in America, It was based firmly on common Indian interests 
and identity which relegated tribal identities into the back- 
ground, Their major theme was "accommodation to and accep- 
tance of white society as permanent/ rather than emphasis upon 
a vain hope of a return to the aboriginal condition," and 
the movement "sought through a blending of aboriginal and 
white elements to come to terms with the white society. 

This is best sximraed up by Ben who feels that not only has one 
to change in order to live in a white man's world, but one 
has also to "forget the way it was, how you grew up and all. 
Sometimes it is hard, but you have to do it" (p. 135). 

This acceptance of the harsh reality of forgetting the 
past and living the way the core cultiire lives, losing iden- 
tity arxl thereby the sense of place forms the basis of accul- 
turation in most societies. However, one only has to see 
the kind of life these people live, in order to lander stand 
their reality. In the novel, there are large glinpses of it 
in the section "The Night Chanter" where Ben narrates some 
portion of Abel's life. In the process, he also talks a 


great deal about himself, unconsciously revealing his reasons 
for choosing such a life, its agonies and his own mental state 
and attitude towards the Pan- Indian concept as preached by 
Tosamah, 

The Pan-Indians in the novel meet regularly at the 
Silver Dollar Inn. "It‘s a pretty good place," we are told, 
"there’s a jiike box, and there's always some Indians, drinking 
and fooling around. You can get drunk in there, and as long 
as you don't get sick or start a fight or something, nobody 
says anything" (p. 129). 

Ben, however, says this a little too early, for in the 
veiry next line he nentions the role of the white policeman, 
Martinez, known as culebra , who is constantly looking for 
trovible- "He is a cop, and a bad one," Ben informs. It is 
not he who should behave but the Indians, for "if you behave 
yourself in there, he lets you alone." But Ben also knows that 
culebra , which means a snake, does not look for any excuses 
Being a sadist, he beats Indians whenever he feels like it. 

Ben and his friends often assemble at the Silver Dollar 
Inn where they get drtmk and indudge in rr^aningless sex. As 
Ben reports, Henry, Howard, Tosamah and Cruz "were all having 
a big time together." Ben is envious of Manygoats who brings 
a girl who is not only good looking but has big breasts. 

At the Indian Center in Los Angeles matters are as 
bleak and even more frivolous. The unlighted building is 
used as a whore- house. Since the building has no toilets it 
stinks terribly. It makes people sick yet "somebody's always 
bringing a girl in there to fool around." 


Ben, however^ tries to rationalize matters and convince 

himself of the happy life he is leading in Los Angeles. One 

only has to see his corcrnents: 

On Land : it's a good place to live. There's 
always a lot going on, a lot of things to do 
and see once you find your way around. Once 
you find yoior way around you wonder how you 
ever got along out there where you came from. 

There' s nothing there, you know, just the 
land, and the land is enpty and dead. Every- 
thing is here, everything you ever want 
(p. 164). 

On Life : You never have to be alone. You 
go downtown and there are a lot of people all 
around, and they're having a good time. You 
see how it is with them, how they get along 
and have money and nice things, radios and 
cars and clothes and big houses. And you 
want those things; you'd be crazy not to 
want them. And you can have them, too; 
they're so easy to have (p. 164). 

On People ; The people are real friendly 
most of the time, and they're always ready 
to help you out ... they go out of their 
way to be nice .... It' s like they want 
you to get along, like they're looking out 
for you (p. 164). 

On Relocation People : The Relocation people 
are all right too. It' s not like Tosamah 
says. They know how it is when you first 
come ... they get you a job and a place to 
stay; I guess they even take care of you if 
you get sick- You don't have to worry about 
a thing (pp. 164-165). 

Ben wants us to believe that life in Los Angeles is so 
sinple and happy. Ironically, he has realized that this 
happy life demands a high price: "You've got a put a lot of 
things out of yoxir mind , , . just forget about who you are" 
(p. 144) . In other words, happiness ar:d comfort demand total 
assimilation into American way of life. If the Indians want 
to survive in the white man's world they shoiild sinpi^ forget 



their Indian past, lose their identities ard re-orient their 
lifestyles in order to get "used to" the American life. 

However hard Ben mi^t convince himself or others about 
the advantages of living a white man’s life, it is he who 
xiltimately falls back upon the healing power of words, in an 
attempt to ciire Abel. Thus in spite of his apparent faith in 
the white values, Ben resorts to Indian medicine as he chants the 
Navajo ceremonial chants which lay stress on. beauty and whole- 
ness. These ideas are present in the two chants that Ben 
sings*— " House made of dawn" and "I am the Tixrquoise Woman's 
son." The powerful pull of land and natiire f\iLl of "dark 
clouds," "abiandant showers," "male and female rain." "abundant 
plants" and "trail of pollen" draws him to his tribal past. 

In the finer analysis he is, like others, the son of the 
Turquoise Woman. 

Similarly, despite all his claims to acculturation and 
Pan-Indianism, Tosamah's heart lies in his ancient past. Thus, 
he might prefer to be the Rev, John, but he is also the Big 
Bluff, "the son of the Hummingbird" and "the Priest of the 
Sun." He might mock at Abel's dilemma or make fun of his 
trial, but at the same time he very perceptively points out 
the non-identity of the Indians in the eyes of the U.S, Law 
as he quotes "What* s-His-Name vs. U.S." There are shades of 
irony and sarcasm in his specious h\mour as he talks about 
the vSiite man’s world. Tosamah, in fact, relishes his 
tongue-in-cheek humour as he makes digs at the white man's 
ways. Ben, however, is unable to see throxigh the satire and 



dismisses everything by saying that Tosamah "doesn't imder-* 
stand" but merely talks big. 

Consequently, it is difficult to agree with Professor 

Vernon Lattin's assessrt^nt of Tosamah. According to her 

Tosamah is unable to understand the full impact of the world 

around him since for him. everything is a part of a "Jesus 

scheme." It is, however, a measure of Momaday' s art and 

Tosamah* s complexity (which Lattin admits) that they succeed 

in hoodwinking the readers v\ho like Ben, believe that Tosamah 

merely talks. Tosamah knows that he is a sham. Ben is -unable 

to see through the satire and dark h-umoxu: of Tosamah, and 

therefore dismisses him by saying he "doesn't understand." 

Thus to conpare Tosamah' s vision with Pr. Olgin and call it 
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"limited," as Lattin does, is certainly a harsh judgement. 

The truth, however, is that Tosamah is fully aware of 
the reality that sxarrounds -the Indians. He might sermonize 
on "The Gospel According to John" (the p\m cotald not be 
\inintentional ) but changes his stai>d by inserting -very glibly : 
"Now brothers and sisters, old John was a white man, and the 
white man has his ways. ... He adds and divides and 
multiplies the word. And in all of this he substracts the 
Truth" (p. 87). 

Tosamah shrewdly ejqposes the hypocrisy of the vdiite man, 
and, in contrast, highlights the sanctity of the word for 
the Indian by introducir^ his grandmother' s respect and 
regard for words. Within the same framework he shows how the 
whites have taken the word for granted, and in the process 
diluted and disregarded it. 


Tosamah* s hearty toO/ lies in his land and with his 
people. He carefully Shepherds his congregation from Chris- 
tian n^hs to Indian and Kiowa myths as seen in the story 
of the ^irited survival of his grandmother and the story of 
Tai-me and the concluding sermon on "The Way to Rainy Mountain." 
He finds himself at ease aixi at his best in the role of the 
Son of Hummingbird, the Priest of the Sun, with his parapher- 
nalia which includes fancy pheasant feathers, drumsticks, a 
smoke stick bearing the sacred water bird symbol, an eagle-bone 
whistle and finally the peyote buttons. It is d\iring such 
sessions that the reality surfaces, because the wills of 
these Indians are no more under their control, and they have 
dropped the mask of being happy in the white America. Their 
feelings, which are normally st;ppressed, siirface. There is 
no fear of the law or Martinez. In such a state they arti- 
culate their inner fears and sense of insecurity by invoking 
their Great Spirit and asking her to be with them for 

We gone crazy for you to be with us poor 
Indl*n«#. We been bad long time 'go, just 
raise it hell an' kill each others all the 
tiir®. ... Help us I We been s\iffer like 
hell sometime now. ... we want be frens 
with white mans. ... I am sad because we 
die* . • . Our childrens are need your 
help pretty damn bad. Great Spirit. They 
don' ^ have no respec' no more, you know? 

They are become lazy, no-good-for-nothing 
drunkerts. Thank you (p. 105). 

In this delirious state Ben has the vision of the blue 
and purple horses and of a house made of dawn. He reminls 
Abel of the Indian way of life, of how things were, and 
comforts him that life wovild be good once again. He also 
eaqjresses a desire for going "home" (reservation) some day. 



In this way the problem of Abel' s estrangement is the 
larger social problem afflicting the Indians who have reached 
a state from where it is difficxolt for them to retrace their 
steps since they truly belong to neither world . They 
might appear to be acculttirated^ yet in spirit they are still 
essentially Indians, 

Abel is th\is neither here nor there. His position can 
best be described as one of being in a state of limbo. Unable 
to become a part of Francisco' s world, he spends sometime 
with the Pan-Indians after being released on parole. But 
his experiences are highly unsatisfying. Ihe loneliness s\irr- 
oxmding the lives of Milly, Ben and carlozini upsets him, and 
he strongly feels the pxill of the land. 

As Allen puts it so aptly, Abel is "caught between 
two cultxires" and such people are "inarticulate, almost para- 
lyzed in their inability to direct their energies towards 
resolving what seems to them to be an insol vable conflict. 
Their lives are, as they see it, coirpletely beyond their 
control and any hope of reconciling the oppositions they 
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struggle with, within and outside, seems beyond their reach," 
THE WHITE WORLD: 

Abel' s dilemma involves him in a peculiar relationship 
with the ^ite man. It is a love-hate relationship which is 
cyclic in natxire. The two forces of love and hate are 
instrumental in shaping Abel's fate, since they bring him 
into contact with people like Angela, Albino and Milly who 
play vital roles in Abel's quest for a meaningful life. 



Both Angela and Abel share some conunon diaracteristics . 
For example^ both have conre to Walatowa for a "ciore" since 
they are "sick" in their own ways. Both have an elen^nt of 
hope since they feel Walatowa might offer them the cxire they 
are looking for. They are brought closer because they share 
a sense of disillusionment and loneliness with their respec- 
tive "worlds and lives. While war has shattered Abel's faith/ 
life in Los Angeles and with Dr, Martin/ her husband/ has 
disillusioned Angela, It thxis becomes simpler and natural 
for Angela and Abel to identify with each other. 

Angela* s position with regard to Abel has been best 

sumraed up by Trimmer who suggests that Angela’ s name could 

be related to Los Angeles where Abel seeks relocation. She 

is fuirther linked with Maria de Los Angeles Porcingula/ and 

Our Lady of the Angels. These names are interchangeable with 

the names for the patroness of the Bahkyush tribe and the 

old witch whom Francisco loved. These multiple images attract 

Abel to Angela and she can thus be seen as somewhere between 
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the American and the Indian world. Consequently/ Angela’s 
position might apparently appear undefined, and to the casual 
reader she might sean to be walking in and out of the novel 
for no particxilar reason. But her ties with Abel are stronger 
and more meaningful. 

The attraction felt by Angela towards Abel originally 
derives from her sense of boredom and vacuity in life. On 
his first visit to Angela’s house/ Abel had aroused vague 
desires in her. Now, as she returns from her sauna bath, she 
is only too willing to itBte love to Abel, who despite his 


reticence, responds passionately. In this sexual act, Angela 
sees a kind of spiritual regeneration.^^ A desire to touch 
the soft muzzle of a bear had inflamed her a long time ago 
when she had noticed a bear drinking water. This unf\ilfilled 
desire finds its fulfilment in this sexual xinion with Abel, 
obvious in her identification of Abel with the bear as she 
reaches her climax: ”And in that split second she thought 
again of the badger at the water, and the great bear, blue- 
black and blowing” (p. 62), In this context the name of the 
village — Walatowa, "the village of the bear" — appears signi- 
ficant, The act gains further significance because earlier 
she had been unable to see the distant vision of the Cochiti 
dancers whose eyes were "held upon some distant vision out 
of range ... some reality she did not even know or suspect" 
<p. 38) . This distant vision appears clear to her now as it 
rains heavily after she has been spiritually reborn following 
her union with Abel, As it rains heavily, "the clear after- 
vision of the rain ... obliterated all the mean and myriad 
fears that had laid of her in the past" (p. 71). 

Abel*s love for Angela lies dormant in him although 
she disappears after Section I. In his delirious state in 
Los Angeles, he is reminded of her goodness and beauty. To 
him she is someone "special and good," someone who would 
help him get a job. Lying helpless and wovinded on the sea 
beach he is again reminded of her love. 

If i'shel is attracted towards Angela, the white woman, 
he is repelled by the presence of the Albino, "the vdiite 
man," with as much intensity. The Albino appears to be 


symbolic of evil in the form of "white man." Before we go 
into a discussion of this hate relationship between him and 
Abel, it may be in order to establish the identity of the 
Albino. There appears to be some ambiguity regarding the 
identity of the Albino, who could either be a white man, or 
Albino born in 1875 as Trimmer suggests, or two different 
person altogether. 

None of these views, however, is tenable. If the Albino 
were a white man he would surely be disqualified from parti- 
cipating in the Indian ceremony. He would have merely been 
an observer like Pr. Olgin and Angela. Further, the possibi- 
lity that the Albino is an Indian cannot be ruled out since 
Pr, Nicholas' diary clearly establishes the incidence of albino 
births among the Indians . 

Trimmer is wrong in suggesting that there is a confusion 

of dates by which the Albino is 71 years old, and in calling 

him Juan Reyes. The Albino is nowhere mentioned by this name. 

He is only referred to as "the white man." Trimmer's confusion 

arises from the fact that he calls him Juan Reyes (which he is 

not) and then links him with Juan Reyes' birth in 1875 and 

points out the disparity in age, since the Albino is q\iite 
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youthfxil . 

Lastly, the Albino seen at the feast of Santiago and the 
Albino who is killed later are one and the same since there 
are explicit references in this regard. In both the places 
he is referred to as the "white man" with "blue lips" and 
"black glasses" (pp* 43 and 81). 


The Albino is thus to be seen at a symbolic level/ 

something larger and more powerful than ordinary life; some 

kind of an evil force/ a witch/ or a "sawah," Abel_«lso sees 

him as a snake/ therefore a culebra . A stronger reference to 

the sense of evil surrounding him is hinted where 

his evil presence in the air is felt by Francisco (p» 64). 

The equation that arises thus is: 

Albino = white 
Albino = evil 
White = evil 

or 

Albino = white 
White = evil 
Albino = evil 

The whiteness of the Albino is symbolic of that aspect of the 
white man which is to be hated/ or that which elicits hate. 

In an excellent sfudy of the novel/ Lawrence Evers offers 
valuable insights into the function and meaning of the 
Albijno. According to him/ the whiteness of the Albino trans- 
cends the evil that it represents. It iS/ in this sense/ 
similar to Ishmael’ s perception of the whiteness of the whale 
in Herman Melville's Moby Dick / where the whiteness of the 
whale suggests enptiness and void of meaning in the world. 
Relating the Albino to the Cochiti dancers in House Made of 
Dawn / Evers says ’’The albino confronts Abel with his own 
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lack of neanir^/ his own lack of place." ° Consequently/ 
Abel's act of killing the Albino is "a frustrated response 
to the Whiteman and Christianity."^^ This can be attributed 
to Abel's frustration at not being able to become a part of 
his traditional cultxire on the one hand and being unable to 


get rid of the white influence within him on the other. Both 
these factors act as impediments in his attempts to return 
to his tribe. During his unsuccessful attempt at entering 
the old rhythm in the feast of Santiago and PorcingxiLa/ it is 
ironical to see Abel's progress being obstrxacted by no other 
than the "white man." At the same time/ it is the white man 
who is unwilling to accept him as he is. As a resvilt of the 
vdiite man's value system/Abel/ today/ is in a miserable state. 
Ihus/ at a pxarely psychological level/ he finds it unbearable 
to suffer defeat and humiliation at the hands of the "white 
man" during the feast. And unable to come to terms with the 
white man, he decides to kill this evil/ present now in the 
white albino / which appears to be the root cause of his 
misery. In this sense, the killing takes a symbolic form. 

It should not be equated with mxorder. 

At another level, Abel's killing of the Albino is 
another form of getting rid of the evil within him, of killing 
"that alien other which he cannot accept and integrate within 
his own psyche and which he perceives to be the source of 
his pain and terror."^® ThuS/ the love he has for Angela 
is counterbalanced by his hatred towards the white man, by 
killing a part of himself which he no longer wants to have, 
"That that part should take the shape of a snake in his 
confused mind is horribly appropriate, given the long asso- 
ciation of the Devil and the snake in the Christian tradi- 
tion [cf. Pray Nicholas v] and the subsequent Puritan 

identification of the Native Americans as demonic snakes 
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and witches in early -?unerican literatxure." 


This hate is again counterbalanced by the love Abel 
has for the white woman Killy in Los Angeles. Killy xmder- 
stands Abel from the very beginning with great ease. 

She is frank and free and always laughing. Whereas Angela 
was attracted towards Abel^ it is Abel who feels drawn towards 
Killy— "He was not listening to her but wanting her^ thinking 
of how to have her. And she knew what he was thinking . , 

(p. 99). Abel finds it easy to love and identify himself 
with Killy because of the sense of loneliness that surroxonds 
both of them. While Abel still nurses the woxinds of his 
mother’s and brother's deaths, Killy has still not got over 
the deaths of her father and child Carrie. Killy had always 
wanted to return the amount her father had paid for her 
stxjdies but he died before she could repay him. The death 
of Carrie is a moving incident for Abel, because he juxta- 
poses the memory of Carrie with his memories of Vidal. 

The shadow of premature death is present in both the cases. 

Killy develops an intelligent understanding of Abel's 
situation. Initially, she talks to him about army life and 
prison days, and uses her psychological tests on him. But 
once realizes Abel's dislike for such conversations she 
changes her modus operandi. She becomes more sympathetic 
and gives in easily. She decides to find him a job with 
a bakery, just as .togela had promised him a job outside 
reservation, life. 

However, the love-hat e-situation is again co-unter- 

balanced by Kartinez, the symbolic white law, whose constant 
vigil along with other of ficers fills Abel with revxilsion 



and anger for "they woiildn't leave him alone says Ben, and 
*' I guess that got on his nerves after a while ? ... They 

were always warning him, you know? Telling him he had to 
stay out of trotoble, or else he was going to wind up in 
prison again ... they woxildn’t let him forget about it 
you know" (pp. 143-44). 

Martinez symbolizes the white law in its worst form. 

The constant beatings that Abel and Ben receive from his 
hands, for no specific reasons, indicate that he derives 
sadistic pleasure by torturing Indians . Abel thus sees in 
him the image of culebra (snake, evil) just as he had seen 
a similar image in the Albino. His reaction is no less 
strong this time, as Ben tells us "He was going to look 
out for culebra , he said; he was going to get even with 
culebra and I told him to go ahead, I didn*t give a damn" 

(p, 166). Even Ben, it appears, fiixis Martinez ins i:iffer able. 

Abel is so overcome by his emotions that he quits Ben' s 
house in an attempt to "get even" with Martinez. He, how- 
e'Nreir, returns after three days with swollen eyes and hands, 
a broken nose and blood all over his body. His condition is 
so serious that he has to be hospitalized. It is clear that 
in his attenpt to settle scores with evil, he has been once 
again defeated, lastly, discrimination against Indians is 
also seen in the form of latf as represented by the white 
judge who fails to Understand Abel's act and calls it "brutal" 
and "prenteditjffcod.” 

The conclusion from, the above situations is that Abel' s 
feelings of love and hate for the white man are due to the 



ambiguous nature of his experiences in a exalt ural contact 
situation. It would be naive to assume that all whites are 
bad and unsympathetic just as all Indians are dumb and 
stxapid. The situations clearly establish the dual point-of- 
view which is present in the American society. Abel is a 
victim who is caught between two views and the love and hate 
which he has to share with the core-cultxire causes unpleasa- 
ntness and misery. 

Abel repjcesents the consciooosness of the larger Indian 
conmunity. The novel thus moves from the micro to the macro 
level and vice versa. It also indicates that unless issues 
are resolved at personal levels, it is difficult, if not 

inpossible, to expect a solution for the entire community. 

The above discussion has shown Abel ' s spirited attempts 
and resvilting failures at entering the old rhythm of life. 

His failure to be a pairt of his people brings him into the 
voirtex of a peculiar love-hate relationship with the whites, 
seen in his sexual union with Angela and Milly and the • 
killing of the Albino, The injustice that is meted out to 
him by the law overshadows the love that he receives from 
personal relationships. All efforts to relocate him fail 
because he finds no acceptance of his personal and tribal 
dignity in the American society. 

So far Abel's tragic curve closely follcws Arthxor 
Miller's notion of a tragic character ‘‘vdio is ready to lay 
down his life, if the need be, to secure his sense of personal 
dignity." Abel has grappled with the power of the white 
man, and in his struggle 1^ has literally been crushed. 


His tragic situation is evident in the opening paragraph of 
Section II of the novel that has reference to a certain 
species of fish which are "among the most helpless creatures 
on the face of this earth" (p* 89) « This idea is again 
touched upon when the narrative voice wonders why Abel should 
be thinJcing about this fish in particular. The answer, of 
course, is soon provided when the voice says, "The thought of 
it [meaningless spawning of the fish] filled him with sad 
lam<sitable longing and wonder" (p, 89), and a little later, 
"he had the sense that his whole body was shaking violently, 
tossing and whipping like a fish" (p. 115). 

Obviously then, Ai^el is identifying his present state of 
helplessness and meaninglessness with the silver-sided fish, 
which are among the most helpless creatures on the face of 
this earth. Like them, he is lying helplessly on the sea- 
shore. Perhaps he is aware of the senseless violence which 
is wrecking his inner and outer worlds, and of the need to 
regain his lost world again. The archetypal and powerful 
symbol of the sea is representative of the agony and rest- 
lessness in him. That is why, repeatedly he thinks of the 
sea's "immense gray silence" and muses "forever is the sea," 

At this moment of time Abel is xindergoing a process of 
self-analysis through introspection. The cultxoral clash has 
brought about a questioning of life and its purpose. But 
Abel is a victim of memories which continue to haunt him. 

His mind thus appears confused. Images and scenes of past 
life are superimposed upon present memories. Prom the so- 
called "murder" six years ago and its trial, to the recent 



love-making with Milly and the beatings he has received at 
the hands of Martinez — all form a mosaic of ecstasy and agony. 
Time ard again there are references to his mangled and swollen 
body. Consequently, it is now that a sense of realization 
dawns on Abel that he had lost the very centre of his \ani- 
verse: "He had lost his place. He had been long ago at the 
center, had known where he was, had lost his way, had wandered 
to the end of the earth was even now reeling on the edge of 
the void" (p. 96) . Being conscious of his reality, all his 
efforts are now directed to regain the central point of his 
universe . 

Abel thus begins afresh with an honest acknowledgement 

of his situation. It is as if he lays down all his cards on 

the table before he makes a move: 

He tried to think where the troxjble had begun, 
what the trouble was. There was trouble; he 
could admit that to himself, but he had no 
real insight into his situation. Maybe 
ceirtciinly that was the trouble; but he had no 
way of knowing it (p. 97). 

This is vhere Ben comes to Abel's rescue. Ben decides to 

"cure" Abel's sickness by taking him down the memory lane 

and stopping by at cultural sign- boards. He begins by telling 

Abel "about those old ways, the stories and the songs. Beauty- 

way and Night Chant. I sang some of those things, and I told 

them what they meant, vAiat I thought they were about" (p. 133). 

Thus the cure begins: 

Male deity*. 

Your offering l make. 

I have prepared a smoke for you. 

Restore my feet for roe. 



Restore legs for me. 

Restore my body for me. 

Restore rty mind for me. 

Restore my voice for me. 

This very day take out your spell for me (p. 134). 

Commenting on the healing power of the Night Chant, and the 

above lines in particular, poet Linda Hogan writes: 

This excerpt from the Night Chant allows the 
hearer to visualize each part of body being 
healed. It builds from the feet upward to 
the voice, or language ability. The pxirpose 
of describing health is to obtain health. 

This purpose is furthered by taking the 
patient on an imaginative jotjurney and 
returning him restored to himself. 

To support her observation, Hogan cites a passage from Sam 

D. Gill, who says "The semantic staructure of the prayer Navajo 

Ceremonials is identical to the effect the prayer seeks, the 

restoration of health." 

The chant thus appears highly meaningful and also 
symbolic* It is symbolic because it has strong tindercurrents 
of the loss of Indian culture. The Indians are torn and 
Mattered both physically and spiritually. Hence the desire 
for total restoration of body and soul. The chant also befits 
Abel's state. His legs, feet, hands and body are literally 
swollen. He feels he is inarticulate. For him thus a 
cortplete restoration of physical and spiritual self is 
essential. Also, Indians too, like Abel, are shattered in 
^irit. Christianity has failed to provide them the healing 
touch, and one is reminded of the factual observation of the 
narrative voice that at heairt these people are still IrKiians 
in spite of 400 years of Christianity. Neither Fr. Olgin's 
sermons nor Tosamah's sardonic insights into the nature of 
Christianity can be of much use. Only a ritual or a ceremony 


can restore to the Indians their lost heritage and unite 
their divided selves; only a joxirney like "The Way to Rainy 
Mountain" can appear meaningful. The Chant continues to 
project Abel’s inner feelings. It also seeks beauty which 
he seems to have lost. For him the world appears alien while 
the land is unevocative. The kind of land Abel and Ben are 
seeking is essentially what Momaday envisions when he says^ 
"Landscapes tend to stand out in my memoiy. When I think 
back to a particular time in my life/ I tend to see it in 
terms of its setting/ the backgrovind in which it achieves for 
me a certain relief Such feelings are clearly evident 
as Ben narrates the e5<periences of his childhood days when 
"You could hear the wind and you were little ... the floor 
was yellow and warm and you could put yoxir hands in the dust 
and feel how warm it was" (p. 140). There appears to be a 
coirplete communion with the environment in the pages that 
follow. It is interesting to notice the recurrence of words 
which indicate the fusion of sensory perception with the 
envirorunent. Ben points out that such an environment made 
him so happy that he sang to himself. His narrative incliades 
those happy days that he had shared with his grandfather. 
Abel/ too/ has e;<perienced similar moments of joy and happi- 
ness in his childhood with his grandfather. These moments 
are recalled later in: the novel by Francisco as he lies on 
his death«bad. 

In his role as the Night Chanter/ Ben has been highly 
successfiil/ althoxigh he does not realize this. The irony 
lies in the fact that Ben the heal remains mihealed. In 



fact/ if anything has happened to him, it has been a further 
deterioration of his own state. Alvei' s cure has stirred in 
Ben the consciousness of his own heritage. The change, 
however, has been very subtle because on the surface he 
appears not to have changed. He is unable to understand 
Abel’s exit and rationalizes to himself about Abel's reasons 
for going back to the reservation. Almost defensively he 
justifies Abel's troubles, which, according to him, are due 
to the fact that Abel was a "long hair” and would not change. 
In the same vein he adds that one has to change in order to 
survive and that the reservation offers nothing except the 
empty land. 

The truth, however, lies elsewhere. It is Abel's final 
decision to leave Los Angeles for good and retxirn to the 
reservation life. In this sense, Ben's cxire seems to have 
changed Abel's consciousness. 

THE RETURN: 

The final section aims at concluding Abel’s journey in 
search of his lost world. He has managed to return to 
Walatowa even at the point of near breakdown because he is, 
in spirit, like the people of the Bahlqrush tribe who in 
"their moment of deep hurt and hxjmiliation tho^aght of them- 
selves as a people" (p. 19 J , 

What is the nature of this return? Commenting on Pr. 
Olgin's sense of achievement, the narrative voice says, "he 
had come to terms with the town” (p. 174). Abel has a 
similar feeling on his second home coming when, sitting in 
his grandfather' s hotase, he feels "he had been a part of 


every day since his return" (p. 175). However^ AJoel fails to 
convince himself of his success/ or derive that sense of 
satisfaction which Pr. Olgin has achieved — "not as happy (for 
he looked down upon that particular abstraction) but in some 
sense corrposed and at peace" (p. 174). Estrangement from the 
village still exists for him because the Indians do not 
consider Fr. Olgin to be a part of their corrumonity. However, 
such issues are "irrelevant to his central point of view" 

(p. 174) because his satisfaction lies in the fact that he 
has set an exanple of piety. 

On the other hand, Abel, in spite of the realization 
within him, is still unable to communicate with his grand- 
father — "he could think of nothing to say" (p. 175). Fran- 
cisco’s incoherent utterances in Spanish and Towa "carried 
him nowhere," for he felt desperate as his body still ached 
from the beating he has received at the hands of Martinez. 

The feeling one gets is that he has given up; that his retxirn 
to Walatowa is a resxilt not of his faith in his cultural 
values, or the rise of racial consciousness, but of lack of 
choice; of reaching a cul-de-sac; of having to choose between 
two evils, the reservation being the lesser one. 

However, this is not really so. The power of the 
word for the Indian has the healing force for "words were 
medicine; they were magic and invisible. They came from 
nothing into soxind and meaning. They were beyond price; 
they could neither be bought nor sold" (p . 89) . Therefore, 
the so-called incoherent utterances of Francisco are actually 
meaningful for Abel. His last words on the sixth 


dawn — " ayempah ? Ayempah ” (What are you doing? What are you 
doing*.) stir Abel. Francisco / the dying man who needs healing 
becomes the healer taking over from where Ben had left. With 
Abel Ben had shared his personal e^cperiences with his grand- 
father. Now/ to remind Abel of his past^ Francisco has taken 
the onus of becoming the chanter. This journey into the past 
is instrumental in regaining Abel* s lost sense of place and 
personal dignity which have been washed away by the strong 
currents of acculturation. 

Francisco / aware of the dying Indian culture/ and 
realizing the need for preserving it, has passed on all the 
vital knowledge to his grandsons, available to the Indians 
through the powerful oral tradition. He seems to share 
Momaday* s notion of the land: ”1 am inclined closely to 
associate events with physical dimensions in which they take 
place ... ray existence is indivisible with land.*'^^ There- 
fore, when his grandsons are old enough, Francisco takes them 
to the old Canpo Santo from where the black mesa is visible 
for "they must learn the whole contour of the black mesa. 

They nuast know it as they know the shape of their hands, 
always by heart" (p. 177). 

Prancisco/ in recalling the past memories, wants to 
remind Abel of the significant aspects of Indian life 
e.g. agriculture ("time to plant corns"), ceremonies ("the 
rooster race, six days ahead of the black bxjLLl" ) , tradition 
("Listen," he said, "It is the race of the dead, and it 
happens here" ) , hunting ("he was hard on the track of the 
bear"),, sexual naturity ("She was wild and on fire and she 


opened her thighs and he came upon her suddenly and hard and 
deep"), profession ("the next year he healed a child who had 
been sick from birth" ) and finally of the spirit to face 
challenges ("like a fool he had taken vip the bait. ... And 
he held on to the shadow and ran beyond his pain") (pp. 177- 
88 ). 


Abel feels the strong impact of these memories and of 
the meaningfvil past after having led a meaningless life for a 
number of years* His symbolic return to his cultural roots, 
then, is shown through two incidents. The first occurs at 
the death of his grandfather and the second follows the first 
immediately . 

Francisco dies and it is Abel's duty to bury him. 

Althoxagh Abel has been brought up in the midst of Catholic 

influence, he decides to carry out Francisco' s final rites 

in the Indian tradition. So instead of calling Fr. Olgin, he 

drew the old man's head erect and laid water 
to the hair. He fashioned the long white hair 
in a queue and wound it around with yarn. He 
dressed the body in bright ceremonial colours 
. • • . from the rafters he took down the 
pouches of pollen and of meal, the sacred 
feathers and the ledger book. These, together 
with ears of colored com, he placed at his 
grandfather' s side after he had sprinkled meal 
in the four directions. He wrapped the body 
in a blanket (p. 189). 

It is important to recall the death of Tomacita Fragua 
where Fr. Nicholas' anguish that "they had woxind her in a 
blanket tight (p. 47) is now felt by Fr. Olgin who finds 
Francisco* s body tightly wrapped in a blanket . Like Taraa- 
cita's family members, Abel too has performed Indian rituals 
with coloured corn, pollen and feathers (p. 189) thereby 



defying Pr. Olgin. Like his predecessor/ Fr. Nicholas, the 
only task left for Fr. Olgin, when he is called, is to bury 
Francisco ‘ s body . 

The act of faith on Abel’s part effectively indicates 

his return to his traditions and his decision not to abandon 

his traditional vailues for Christianity, in a way, he combines 

both, giving preference to the Indian tradition. And because 

the neglect of burial rituals can result in sickness or death 

since the ghost of the dead man is likely to return under 

such circumstances, 37 Abel decides to call Pr. Olgin and ask 

him to bxary the dead before dawn. The failure of Christianity 

locHiis large in Pr. Olgin’ s cry'— "I \anderstandl Oh God *. 

I understand — I understand ! ” (p, 190), It is an epiphany for 

him which makes him realize that Indians are still Indians 

at heart and in spite of four centuries of Christianity, they 

still pray in Tanoan to the old deities, "and in this there 

is a resistance and an overcoming, a long outwaiting" (p. 56). 

The whole incident is reminiscent of Leslie Silko’s short 
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stoiTT "The Man to Send Rain Clouds," where a similar incident 
occurs. The Catholic priest is called only to act as a 
catalyst to hasten the departxire of the dead man' s spirit 
which will send rain cloxjds. This indicates, as Edith 
Blicksilver notes, that "The old ways have not been forgotten; 
only the necessary aspects of Christianity have been accepted 
and a pragmatic approach taken to the new."^^ Abel's act of 
calling Fr . Olgin after the native rituals have been performed 
is therefore similar to Louise’s in "The Man to Send Rain 
CloiKis," For Abel, the approach he adopts does not entail 



the loss of his .ancient customs. At the same time^ there is 
no harm in using Christianity as a catalytic agent . This 
precisely appears to be Louise'S motive too. 

The second incident which symbolizes Abel's return is 

his final decision to become the dawn runner. He rubs ashes 

on his chest and arms^ and waits with the dawn runners facing 

"the clear pool of eternity" (p, 191). And from the void 

emerges form; followed by a significant symbolic change in 

perception and vision# forming yet another epiphany as; 

the void began to deepen and to change; 
pumice / and pearl/ and mother-of-pearl/ 
and the pale and brilliant blush of orange 
and of rose. And then the deep hanging 
rim ran with fire and the sudden cold 
flare of the dawn struck upon the arC/ and 
the rixnners sprang away (p. 191). 

Various interpretations have been given to the race by 
critics and/ therefore/ its significance is manifold. The 
multiple views which have emerged have guided critics in 
trying to understand the symbolic meaning that the race 
seems to hold. Textual evidence itself is manifold. In the 
first section "The Longhair/" we are told " Francisco .remem- 
bered the race for good hunting and harvest),' i.e./ of 
economic significance for the survival of the community 
since hunting and harvesting form the basis of Indian economy. 

In the second section "The Priest of the Sun/" the dawn 
runners in i^hel's halltKinatory vision are "old men running 
after evil" and "the runners after evil ran as water runs 
deep in the channel • . • running after evil in the night" 

(p- 96 l) , 


In the final section^. ’’The Dawn Runner/ '*’it is *the race 
of the dead," (p, 186) recalls Francisco, as he reminds Abel 
of the past incidents which, as noticed earlier, form a mea- 
ningful collage for Abel. 

Charles R. Larson sees Abel's retvirn as a "reluctant retxirn," 
basing his arg\araent on the notion that the race is one "towards 
death, a kind of spiritual siiicide, and not an act of renewal." 
That is, Abel returns to Walatowa since that is the only 
choice left for him. If he has to die he'd rather die on his own 
land. An indepth analysis shows that it is a misleading 
conclusion, since it has not taken all the points into account 
as we shall discuss a little later. 

There are other critics who argue that Abel's return 
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is a spiritual rebirth. This seems a more satisfactory 
explanation. Marion Hylton points out that "Abel is not only 
assuming the role as male survivor of his family, but also 
conpleting the final phase of his own spiritual healing. As 
he runs he becomes a pairt of the orderly continuum of inter- 
related events that constitute the Indian \iniverse, Abel is 
the land, and he is of the land once more." 

It is to be noticed that all along Abel has identified 
the Albino with the white and the white with the evil and 
thereby the Albino with the evil. He has been challanged, 
humbled and hvimiliated by this evil during the feast of 
Santiago. He decides, therefore, to crush the evil in the 
aJLbionic form, which for him, is a snake ( culebra ) , Later, 
while recoionting this inciderx^e Ben reasons to himself (not 
Abel to Ben, as Hylton thinks) that "They must know that he 



wovild kill the white man again, if he had the chance, that 
there could be no hesitation whatsoever. For he would know 
what the white man was, and he would kill him if he coxald. 

A man kills such an enemy if he can (p. 95). 

It is in this context that Abel's race, far from being 

a spiritual suicide, seems to be a kind of an assertion of 

his Indianness; of a feeling of rising racial consciousness; 

of havir^ pursued evil once and continuing to do so till he 

joins that meaningful group in his community which forms an 

integral and vital part of Indian lifei 

They were whole and indispensable in what 
they did; everything in creation referred 
to them. Because of them, perspective, 
proportion, design in the universe. 

Meaning because of them. They ran with 
great dignity and calm, not in the hope of 
anything, but hopelessly; neither in fear 
nor hatred nor despair of evil/ but simply 
in recognition and with resx>ect-(p. 96.) . 

Abel's race can also be seen in the context of "good 
harvest and hunting," similar to the one Francisco ran in 
1889, because there are sharp parallels between the two. 

These parallels seem to indicate that Abel ai^ Francisco 
have the same purpose behind running. Thus, if Francisco's 
race is for good harvest and hunting, symbolic of fertility 
and life, Abel's race too should have similar inplications. 
For example, Francisco ran on the wagon road, and Abel "got 
up and went hxirriedly to the road and south of wagon road." 
Both of them have srae aired their bodies with ash (pp. 11 and 
190). Again, when Francisco ran "he coxnld feel the sweat fly 
from his head and arms, though it was winter and the air was 
filled with snow" (p. 11). Abel too is r\inning with as much 


intensity "and a cold sweat broke out upon him" (p, 191) 
althoxigh it is winter (February) and there is snow all arouind 
The running created a bxirning sensation in Francisco* s throat 
just as Abel's breath "heaved with the pain of running," 
Francisco felt he would lose to Mariano, but did not give tap 
and finally overtook him. Similarly, Abel falls on the 
snow, but soon gets up and continues to man. Finally, once 
Francisco had overtaken Mariano, "he could have gone on 
running, for no reason, for only the sake of running on," and 
Abel too feels much the same; "He was running and there was 
no reason to run but the running itself and the land and 
the dawn appearing" (p. 191). 

Thus, both the races appear to be in the same spirit 
and surely, Francisco in 1889 was nowhere embracing death in 
the foirm of spiritual suicide. 

The race can also be seen merely as a race, something 
that is a part of the Indian culttiral heritage, Abel simply 
picks Tjp from where Francisco has left. In this manner the 
tradition continues. Viewed in this sense the race acquires 
a symbolic form, representing the continuation of a tradition. 
And since it is Abel who decides to continue it, it is his 
return # and not the race alone# which becomes symbolic* It 
is "both beginning and end,”"^^ 

Thus, the final act very symbolically and meaningftilly 
indicates the return of Abel to his ancient culture . Very 
succinctly put, he is "reunited with his individual, racial 
and r^|ligious self .'"^5 
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Abel's return to Walatowa then corrpletes a full circle. 
A relxictant return in the first section becomes a redemptive 
return in the final section. Abel has lived through the 
duality of American experience. He has experienced the 
society's melting pot form and its pluralistic form as well. 
He has experienced the world of the white man and the world 
of the Pan-Indians. But he chooses neither. Instead, he 
decides to go his grandfather's way, thereby rightfully 
regaining his displaced sense of place and lost personal 
dignity. What is it that Abel realizes towards the end? 
Surely, that he has more to gain than lose by remaining 
essentially Indian in form and spirit. He is struck by his 
grandfather* s urgency to preserve the Indian cultxire as 
Francisco utters "What are you doing Abel?" and of the need 
to preserve the Indian customs which were "old and true" 
and which could be lost. It is with all this in mind that 
Abel rubs a^es on his body and becomes "The Dawn Rxinner." 

It is, therefore, hard to accept Larson's argument that 
Momaday's vision is bleak and "the American Indian might just 
as well beat his head against the wall." His statement that 

"there appears too little possibility even of simple endu- 
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ranee" appears harsh in the light of our analysis. As 
Lattin says, Momaday creates "an optimistic fiction with the 
protagonist returning to wholeness and mythic vision and 
transcending the limitations of both society and tirae."'^^ 
Similar views are articxxlated by Hogan who writes: "Combi- 
ning the oral elements of word energy created by accumulation 
and release, imaginative journey, and visualization, Momaday 



restores Abel to his place within the equilibrium of the 
universe. He assumes the traditional role of speaker as 
healer by permitting Abel and the reader to see the order of 
the \ini verse.'* 

Thus Abel survives hardship injustice y discri- 
mination^ anger/ malice, frustration and even personal tragedy, 
Abel r\ans. The Indian, certainly, is not then a "vanishing 
breed," b\jt a visible force to reckon with, evident in his 
awareness of his ethnic heritage. 



CHAPTER III 


PROM LONELINESS TO A WEDDING RING: WELCH'S 
WINTER IN THE BLOOD 


The Sun will melt 
these icy snows 
But the eclipse today 
is my heart in prison 


— Tony Long Wolf 



FROM LONELINESS TO A WEDDING RING: WELCH'S 
WINTER IN THE BLOOD 


In this chapter we will analyze the cultoiral conflict and 
ethnic consciousness in Winter in the Blood^ by Jannes Welch who 
is a Blaclcfeet-Gros Ventre Indian. The setting of the novel 
is the Poxrt Belknap Reservation in Montana,^ While there is 
no direct reference to it, the assiairption is supported by the 
presence of satelite towns like Malta/ Dodson/ Harlem and 
Havre. 

The novel shares a number of characteristics with 
Momaday' s House Made of Dawn . The plots of both the novels 
follow similar patterns of disillusionment with and rejection 
of white culture and a symbolic return to Indian ciilture; the 
protagonists suffer from a "sickness" which goes beyond their 
physical being, Fiirther/ their situation is merely a micro- 
cosmic representation of the community's misery. 

However/ both in form and style/ the two writers are 
distinct from each other, Momaday/ for instance, usee a 
narrative style which makes use of the multiple points of 
view and liberal use of myths / legends and oral poetry. 

Welch/ in sharp contrast/ resorts to the first person narra- 
tive throughout, leaving no scope for other characters, 
except perhaps the narrator-protagonist, to realize themselves 
fully. The rairbling narration, moving back and forth in time, 
ranges from the history of the Blackfeet tribe to the ftersonal 
loss v^ich engulfs the narrator. Compounded with this is the 



dominant surrealism of Parts I and II. As a result, the 
ethnicity is manifest only implicitly and if the reader is 
not careful, he is most likely to miss its iirport. 

It is a significant aspect of the novel that the narrator 
is nameless. As Alan R. Velie observes: "Like Ralph Ellison 
invisible Man , Welch chooses not to name his central chara- 
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cter, which has the effect of making him an everyman figure." 

But the term "everyman" should not be extended to include, as 

Velie does, "a white cowboy from rural Montana" whose "stoaiy 
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would not be essentially different." For the story is not 
just that of a cowboy. It deals with the gradual awareness 
of a rich cxiLtural past, and the rise of ethnic consciousness 
in an Indian who, apart from a personal loss, is a victim of 
cultural contact and cultural conflict. Therefore, it would 
certainly be acceptable to generalize that the namelessness 
of the narrator is representative of those Indians who are 
estranged from their selves and their people, and are seeking 
an identity which they seem to have lost. 

^at Welch gives no name to his narrator is also signi- 
ficant from the TVmerican Indian point of view,. For the Indians, 
names convey power, unlike the Christian names. The Indian 
names "have a relationship to the Great Spirit. Each Indian 
name has a story behind it, a vision, a quest for dreams. We 
receive great gifts from the source of a name; it links us to 
nature, to animal nations. It gives power. You can lean on 

a name, get strength from it . It is a special name for you 
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and you alone— not a Dick, George, Charles kind of thing." 



Apart from his namelessness, another important aspect of 
the narrator is the absence of virtually any physical descrip- 
tion of him. There are only constant references to his injured 
knee which not only takes a symbolic form of the cultural handi- 
cap of the Indians, but also appears to be an obvious reminder 
of the Wounded Knee episode of 1890 in the history of the 
Indians* struggle against the whites. 

With no name and no form as such, the narrator becomes a 
man without an identity, yet seeking one at the same time. The 
sense of being robbed of his identity is symbolically shown 
through the theft of his gun and electric shaver (the phallic 
symbols being obvious). In Welch's novel, the narrator is not 
too diet ant a cousin of Momaday* s Abel. He is a thirty- two year 
old Blackfeet Indian to whom "nothing of any consequence" has 
happened since his adulthood. He now views his situation with 
an aloofness and a concern which borders on indifference and so 
" I was as distant from myself as the hawk from the moon" (p . 3 ) 
he says svxmxng up his situation. The image of the distance 
becomes a powerful metaphor in the course of the novel because 
the narrator is not only distanced from himself, but also from 
the land and society in which he exists. "I was nothing to any- 
body" (p, 57/), he candidly confesses. Even his mother and 
grandmother did not mean much for "none of them counted" (p. 2). 
When he sees his mother's name on an envelope, he feels the 
name "did not belong to the woman who was my mother" (p. 70). 
Similarly, Agnes, his girlfriend is merely a "fish for dinner." 
His general indifference towards everybody leads him far away in 
the realms of the s#lf where he felt "no hatred, no love, no 



guilt, no conscience, nothing but a distance that had grown 
through the years” (p. 3). 

Thus his return from the town to the reservation, like 
Abel's, triggers within him emotions which are to stimulate 
hatred, love and guilt and to prick his conscience in order to 
bridge the distances which he feels so strongly about. His 
present return, he feels, is inevitable since he has run out of 
choices. But this is not merely his fate alone. It could be 
the fate of any "bar hopping derelict Indian." His life, lik:e 
theirs, is a meaningless humdrum of senseless violence. At the 
very outset he is aware of the physical pain which is a result 
of a recent scuffle in a bar. Although he seems to be suffering 
from a mild form of amnesia, he can still remember "the white 
man" who "swore at his money his wife's breasts" and the 
narrator's hair (p. 3). 

The narrator' s cold and bitter attitude towards human 
beings is a result of his emotional sterility, which eventually 
leads to a symbolic impotence, reinforced, as will be shown 
later, by the theft of his gun and electric shaver. He has 
little or no desire to communicate meaningfxilly with anyone. 

Deep within are set two kinds of distances which are respo- 
nsible for his emotional frostbite. Critic Elaine Jahner talks 
about four kinds of distances* The first two — arising from 
land and self's incapacity to dream — are related directly to the 
self, since they are experienced by the self. The third kind is 
that which is felt by others (Mose, First Raise) due to the 
non-realization of their dreams. The fourth distance arises 
out of "learning" how to turn dreams into realities. 



In our understanding of the novel, however, there are only 
two kinds of distances for the narrator: They are the first and 
the second kinds of distances. All along the narrator had no 
dreams and hence no ideals. With the deaths of his father and 
brother he tries to understand their dreams , dream with them 
and he learns to translate their dreams into realities. Thus, 
the third distance which Jahner talks of is included as a part 
of the second distance that has been referred to in our thesis. 
Failure to understand other people's dreams is after all, a 
pajTt of failure to dream on his own. In fact, the overcoming 
of self-alienation is largely a result of the realization and 
acceptance of this distance that has so clearly been singled 
out by Jahner. 

The first distance is a result of the Indian' s love for his 
land, which is absent in this case. "The country," he says, 

"had created a distance as deep as it was empty" (p. 4) The 
second is due to personal loss which is present now in the form 
of haunting memories of two winters. This loss has influenced 
and shaped his present destiny and personality. It includes the 
deaths of his father First Raise, for since then "nothing of any 
consequence had happened" to him (p. 28) and his brother Mose. 

These two memories, as will be shown, have alienated him 
from himself, his people and the land. He is rightly aware 
that it is not the coxxntry alone which is responsible for crea- 
ting this distance, but it is also his own self -alienation. 
■Therefore, the indifference, coldness and the distance that he 
has acquired are as much internal as external. 


The attempt throughout the course of the novel is at over- 
coming the distances created by the above-mentioned factors* 

The journey— for that becomes the leit motif in the novel*— 
towards self and society becomes the "cure" for his " sickness /" 
leading to a heightened sense of ethnic awareness in the disco- 
very of his origins . This helps bridge the distance that he 
has perceived so acutely in the beginning. The motif of the 
journey is not confined to this novel alone, since, as seen in 
the preceding chapter, Abel's quest follows a similar pattern. 

The chapter following this also traces a similar journey which 
Tayo undertakes. 

THE LAND: 

The narrator, after many a retiarn from town, realizes that 
the land was no more fecxind and that landscape offers.no emoti- 
onal noxirishraent . He returns to his home on the reservation 
which promises nothing: a land which has no squalor and yet 
offers no happiness either. For him, as also for his grandfather 
Yellow Calf, "the world is cockeyed," "the eairth is cockeyed," 

(p. 79) and the country he lives in is a "greedy stupid country," 
Consequently, as Don Kunz sees it, "The spacious and remote 
country with its seemingly timeless winters becomes both partial 
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cause and metaphor of the emotional tenor of its inhabitants." 

Thus images of decay , sterility and death recur along the 
barren land. The novel opens with the decaying log cabin of the 
Earthboys. Later, near the main irrigation ditch there hangs a 
rotten wooden bridge with holes in its planks. The "muddy," 
"milky" river is so polluted that no fish seem to s\arvive in it. 
The land is droToght ridden for "I haven't seen such a poor land 



since the flood" (p, 11)^ observes Lame Bull. The old grand- 
mother ^ well past over a htindred years has "gone to seed" ayid 
"there is no fertilizer in her bones" (p. 12), Yellow Calf^ 
although intelligent and wise^ is old with fingers that appear 
as "papers, like the belly of a rattle snake" (p. 78). Not 
only is he old, but he is also supposed to have been dead. 

"Teresa says you* re dead" (p. 76)/ the narrator informs him. 

The image that Yellow Calf has acquired is almost legendary that of 
a vampire ghoat - S /f or as he says, "Some call me Bat Man because 
they think I drink the blood of their cattle during the night" 

(p. 76-). The narrator feels that Yellow Calf "moves like a 
ghost." Besides this, he is blind, and this appears to be a 
recent phenomenon as the narrator notes for# in 1936 he seemed 
to have had his eyesight . 

Moving parallel to these images of old age and decay is 

the larklscape’s harshness, with much of its beauty passing off 
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unnoticed. Abel on his return was nostalgic about the land. 

The narrator, however, is confronted with the prairie hills, 
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the little Rockies, which appear to him as "black and furry 
in the heat of the haze" ( p . 4) . He also talks of the country 
with burnt pr^rie, a blazing sun, pale green valley, the 
dirty "milky" water of the river polluted by the whites. The 
vegetation offers nothing except sage bush and old and dead 
white cottonwood trees. To add to the monotony of the lands- 
cape, the narrator finds nxjmerous cracked gtimbo flats. Even 
the white fmnily, which gives him a lift, speaks of the 
coxintryside "as if it were dead, as if all life had become 
extinct" (p. 145) • The road f rom Havre to the reservation 


is littered randomly with either a shack or a busted corrals 
the landscape of the country is "unchanging" and the reservoirs 
aroTond the reservation have very little water in them. In 
some cases it was brown due to rust and at another place it 
was barely three feet below the tip of the dam. The landscape 
in Welch's novel is in fact reminiscent of Native American poet 
Raymond Young's poems where the "landscape is filled with 
charred trees, half -dead animals, peeling faces isolated 
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humans." 

Thus there is little in the land which is soothing. It 
fails to offer emotional nourishment to the mind, for the mind 
too has become an extension of the land. In the narrator's 
memory, the land is associated with bitter winters, arid 
sxiTOners and gloomy falls. There are constant references to 
winters which were cruel, cold, timeless and bitter. "We all 
felt the bite of winter in our bones," (p. 115) says he and 
talks of "bitter nights" and of days having a "bitter wind." 

The novel' s action is in summer, yet all the vital memories 
are of winter, for obviously, the story is of "winter" in the 
blood* In the cold whiteness of the winter, the narrator 
finds his father frozen to death — an image which still hasn't 
thawed in his mind, just as the other powerf xil image of Mose* s 
death in another winter. His grandmother narrates her tale 
of sorrow and strength, which too is set in winters. The 
history of the Blackfeet tribe also forms a part of the 
larger winter canvas. Thxjs, as Kunz perceptively puts it, 
"Because of the historical circumstances of his life, winter 
is the season that he associates with loss and in which he 



himself is lost. Winter has brought not only lost family and 
feeling, but lost territory, lost power, lost ethnic heritage.” 

However, it is not as if summers offer a better deal. He 
talks of siimmers which have a "heat that denied the regular 
change of seasons. ... It seemed that the hot, fly- 
buzzing days would never break, that summer would last through 
the Christmas" (p. 115) . if Mose and First Raise died in 
winters then his grandmother dies in the summer, as do Old 
Bird and the Spinster Cow. His present sordid experiences 
are a part of the drought ridden summer. 

Pall, true to its natxure, is not only gloomy, but 
reminds him of the distance that he has so far felt and obser- 
ved, Recollecting the fall preceding Mose' s death, the 
narrator says that the alfalfa fields "furned black beneath 
a black that refused to rain ... the black birds flocked up 
for their flight southland stars that "did not give off light, 
so that one looked at them with the feeling that he might not 
be seeing them, but rather some obscure points of white that 
defied distance, were both years and inches from his nose?' 

(p. 115). 

Such is the landscape and the land which is of central 

importance to the Indian existence. Talking of the earth on 

which one lives, Momaday has remarl^: 

Once in his life, a man ought to concentrate 
his mind upon the remembered earth, I believe. 

He oiight to give himself up to a particular 
landscape in his experience, to look at it 
from as mar^ angles as he can, to wonder 
aboxat it, to dwell upon it.^^ 



Yet/ the "remembered earth" is only a painf-ul recollection 
for the narrator of Winter in the Blood . It does not provide 
him emotional noxirishment . There are no beautyway S/ the 
land that he remembers is xininspiring and it alienates him so 
that he candidly ^ and with tragic undertone s, confesses that 
"The coxintry had created a distance as deep as it was eixpty." 

However/ the kind of relationship that Momaday talks of is 
present/ to a ceartain degree/ dLn Yellow Calf's communion with 
his sxirroxindings/ which offer a sharp contrast to the dry and 
barren landscape seen and remembered by the narrator. Yellow 
Calf's relationship with the land is/ in fact, what the 
Indians woxild really cherish. Yellow Calf, the isolated 
Blackfeet who is actually the narrator' s grandfather, lives 
away from society and yet does not feel alone, for "Who's 
alone?" he gxiestions, "The deer come ... When they whistle 
I whistle back" (p. 78). His rapport with natxire enables him 
to "understand most of them," so that as the narrator qxiits 
Yellow Calf's cottage, he can see Yellow Calf "listening to 
two magpies argue" (p. 80). 

Sytrtoolic in this comraxonion is the deep bond of xmity 
that exists between the Native American and the environment 
Thxis, Yellow Calf alludes to "the days gone by" in his 
conversation with the deer who "talk a lot," and "They are 
not happy," he informs his grandson (P. 79). Obviously, the 
reference is to their xinhappy state and the distxirbed ecology, 
a resxHt of the Native Americans* sense of dispossession at 
the hands of the white man, and the loss of .4a-j5eGiproeai rela- 
tionship of which critic Geri Rhodes thus talks : 


Briefly^ reciprocity describes an I-Thou rela- 
tionship^ the dynamics of the web of life (not 
a static metaphor/ but an actual description 
of what goes on person to person, person to 
animal/ and person to tribe in American Indian 
culture)/ and includes such forms of inter- 
dependence as generosity/ sharing hospitality/ 
advice-giving, and kinship relationships. 12 

This loss of reciprocity is attributed to the changing 
times by Yellow Calf, who feels that things are not what they 
shoxild be, and if anything they are in a bad shape. There is 
no direct reference to the whites but it is inplicit. Changes 
occur due to accultxiration, assimilation and other such 
factors. Since the instrument of change lies in the hands 
of the whites, the Indians are helpless. Thus, Yellow Calf 
laments that "Things change — things have changed. They are 
not happy" (p, 79), And the fate of the Indians living in a 
deterministic world of reservations is sealed: "we can't 
change anything , The deer only see the signs" (p • 80 ) . In 
the case of the narrator, the changes due to cultural contact 
and cultural "superiority" have resulted in his estrangement 
from his environment and people and thereby a loss of ethni- 
city, 

THE PEOPLE; 

Aacording to the narrator, "the people accepted and txeated 
each other with distance" vp. 4), because the land not only 
created a distance which appeared unbridgeable, but also 
hardened the people who have internalized the nature of this land. 
Consequently, there is no reciprocity and meaning in human rela- 
tionslii!»«^ The narrator has no love left for anyone he 
knows either in his family or in his community. Everyone 


living is^ to him^ at the same point in space and time^ be 

it his mother step-father or Raymond Long Knife the hired 

hand, his Cree girlfriend, or Marelene, a whore who is 

synpathetic towards him. The love he feels for Agne^ is as 

shallow as his attachment to his mother. The relationship of 

Teresa arxi L^ne Bvill exists not bacaxise they love each other but 

iDecause it serves their business interests. The narrator 

feels as little for Lame B\ill as he does for a hired hand like 

Raymond Long Knife. In fact, both the son and the hired hand 

are paid equal wages of $20 a day. People, then, exist in a 

world where social and personal relationships are separated 

by yawning distances of disinterestedness. Thus to say that 

"Much of the novel is also a celebration of life — of those 

brief but vinforgettable moments that evoke a sense of trans- 
13 

cendence" is sinply far-fetched. It is surprising how 

Larson concludes this on the basis of what he calls "warm 

relationship which exists amongst his [the narrator's] mother, 

his grandmother and Lame Bull." He further adds, "There is 

a sense of filial compatibility— of people in Teresa' s family 

actually enjoying each others" presence, in spite of the 
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tragedies of the past." In fact, the relationships are 
anything but warm, else the narrator would not feel the 
distance. Ihe "tragedies" Larson speaks of do not mean much 
to Lame Bull. Nor do they mean much to Teresa who has got 
used to the deaths of her husband (hence her second marriage) 
arrl Mose. These deaths are tragedies only for the narrator, 
who carries within him. an uneasy conscience, . 


In such an environrnent / Teresa, fails to project herself 
in the archetypal image of a mother. At least her son fails 
to see it in her. For him she is simply "Teresa," He views 
her relationship with the Catholic priest with suspicion. He 
makes no bones about his own matter-of-fact-relationship with 
his iT»ther, as he says, "Coming home to a mother and an old 
lady who was ray grandmother . ... For that matter none of 

them coTonted; not one meant anything to me" (p. 4). He very 
clearly states that his self- alienation had led him to have 
"no particular feelings towards his mother or grandmother." 

In other words, for him, homecoming does not mean 
bridging the emotional or the physical distance which he so 
strongly feels. Home provides no relief to the monotony and 
morbidity of his existence. Teresa* s ho\ise is not the home 
he would like to live in. 

But he also realises that the question of choice does 
not arise because he had little to choose from. The white 
man’ s town life offered meanir^lessness in the form of sense- 
less violence, sex and liquor. On the other hand, the reser- 
vation had failed to provide any hope. If anything, it 
reminded him of his father and brother. Besides, his mother 
was basically interested in faming. She had turned into a 
rich suGcessftil fanner with a business-like, practical attitude 
towards life and he co\iLd not escpect anything out of 

her: "I never expected much from Teresa and I never got it. 

But neither did anyone else" (p. 27). This last pairt 
explains to him, from his point of view, why his father 
First Raise preferred to stay away and h\aroo\ar the white man 



than spend time with his wife. What possibly brought him 
home was not his wife but his two sons for/ **we aieant some- 
thing to him/ although he would never say it. It was apparent 
that he enjoyed the way we grew up and learned to do things 
. . . He wovild never say it/ though/ and after Mose got 
killed/ he never showed it" (p, 27 ), 

The house that Teresa has built appears to be full of 
distances — between the husband and wife and the mother and 
children. These distances are as much emotional as physical. 
Synribolically, First Raise remained "in transit/" never fully 
at home, but never leaving it altogether. Therefore/ when 
Mose dies prematurely and tragically and is followed by the 
death of First Raise/ Teresa fails to fill the void created 
by their deaths. 

Yet Teresa should not be misunderstood. For most of 
the time our perspective gets coloured due to 
the narrator's subjectivity. Because of his own distance 
from his self and people around him/ he fails to appreciate 
the subtle interplay of emotions expressed by others. Talking 
of Teresa/ he says she is someone from whom he never expected 
anything. But that is his own bias, Teresa on her own acts 
as his conscience-keeper and very subtly, she acts as a 
medicine man to "cure" his "sickness," Teresa knows her 
son has a sick conscience. Her "sessions" with her son are 
so s^uf fused with deep psychological insights that in effect 
they are like psychoanalytical sessions , But she handles 
them so deftly that even the narrator fails to realize 
Teresa's intentions. The first "session" takes place right 


at, the beginning when she decides to talk about Amos/ the 
duckling who was smarter than his brethrens . Teresa is aware 
that no one knows how the duckling died. She# however, 
suspects that her son harbours some guilt in connection with 
his death ("perhaps to ease my g\iilt, i£ I still felt any" 
he muses) (p. 22). By letting him know that it was she, not 
First Raise or the boys, who Mlled Amos, she eases his cons- 
cience. This confession makes a deep irtpact on the narrator 
who attaches much significance to Teresa' s acceptance of the 
blame 

"Nol The bobcat killed the big turkey," she 
said, then added quietly, as though Lame Bxill 
might hear over the grinding of steel, as 
though Bird might hear over the sound of the 
bawling calf, as though the fish that were 
never in the river might hear: "I killed 
Amos" (pp, 23-24). 

The narrator sees this confession as something very 
personal; something which is not to be shared outside the 
f amily; something which needs to be hushed amidst the "grin- 
ding noise of steel" and "the somd of the bawling calf"; a 
secret to be guarded even from non-existent entities like 
the fish. 

While talking of Amos, Teresa makes a casual reference 
to First Raise and "you boysi' i.e. Mose and the narrator. 

It is a kird of a suggestion indicating her willingness to 
talk things over with her son, so that whatever ambiguities 
and obscurities envelope the events can now be cleared. So 
perhaps unconsciously, the narrator' s first question, after 
Teresa' s confession, is regarding First Raise's constant 
absence from the house. Sixrprisingly , Teresa does not blame 


First Raise. A little later when he accuses her of neglect^ 
^e reprimands him by saying/ "He always accomplished what he 
set out to do" (p. 25). Teresa gives f'urther credit to First 
Raise when she lets it be 3<nown that it was he who built the 
extra bed-room in the house. But although he was good/ "he 
was a foolish man/ a restless wanderer. There is bitterness 
in her voice as she tells this to her son and she looks for 
genuine assurance when she asks "Do you blame me?" (p. 26). 
First Raise was too much of an idealist for a practical woman 
like Teresa. And this has shaped her attitude to life now, 
symbolic in her marriage to Lame Bull, seven years her junior 
yet one who can her "360 acres of hay land" and 

"2000 acres grazing lease," knowing that her son would be of 
little use. She confesses that she cannot xinderstand him, 
but that is because her son never lets her know how he feels. 
For example, she still does not know why he left his job in 
Seattle , 

Teresa is aware of her son' s need to talk over and 
exorcize himself by thinking over his brother's death. She 

keeps referring to Mose off and on ("you boys" pp. 21, 82, 

n 

83), She reminds himc "You and your brother used ride Bird 
down here for a swimr— do you remember that?" and then adds, 
"Do you remerriber the day you boys got caught in that light- 
ning storm?" (p . 82 ) . The words strike the desired chord in 
the narrator, who is suddenly reminded of that fateful year: 
"tbe year Mose got killed." Hence it is she who sets the 
memory ball rolling that helps him get rid of his guilt 
regarding Mose' s death. 


It is Teresa again who seeks to provide direction to her 
drifting son. Castigating him for spending all his life 
time up in Seattle, "bar hopping with those other derelicts” 

(p. 27), and chiding him for his carelessness — ”I see it's 
the knee supposed to heal by itself” (p. 27) — she demands 
to know about the absence of Agnes who is supposed to be his 
wife. Teresa's intentions are clear: she sees in him another 
drifter (like her supposed fathejr — "the half-white drifter" ) 
and a wanderer, a restless, even a "foolish" man like First 
Raise. She wants to change him. This is true also because 
the narrator does not deny his love and liking for First 
Raise and so in Teresa's mind the images of the father and the son 
are juxtaposed , though she tells him: "You must have mixed him 
up with yourself" (p, 25). However, it is the narrator's 
limited vision, a vision t\arned myopic because of his earlier 
experiences, which has distanced him from everyone including 
Teresa. He has to make an attempt to see beyond his limited 
vision by taking off his emotional blinkers.. This requires 
conscious efforts on his part. As we shall see later, it is 
through his conscious efforts that he will be able to get rid 
of the various guilts in him and transcend his mundane exis- 
tence , 

Corning back to the question of people accepting and 
treating each other with distance we find that his step- 
father Lame Bull is one such person. Once home, the narrator 
encounters his bawdy, prospective step-father, a "crafty" man 
of forty-seven, whose cynicism reminds one of Tosamah in 
House Made of Dawn. He is a hard-core "economist" who does 


not believe in the concept of diminishing returns. Therefore, 
for his gains he is even willing to resort to violence, as 
seen in the Raymond Long Knife episode (p. 34), or indifference, 
obvious in his Dodson trip. He is oblivious of the nain 
soaking his stepson. While the narrator thinks he could be 
sitting in a submarine instead of a car. Lame Bull talks of 
"the rain and the effect it would have on the new growth of 
alfalfa" (p. 47). 

In the same way, Ferdinand Horn and his wife often stop 
by for meaningless chats. It is interesting to note the 
meaningless monologues of these people as they talk to "one 
another." Characters speak like they would in an absurd play. 
Each is oblivious of the needs of the other. The resulting 
confusion leads to an utter lack of communication, which, in 
turn, leads to a lack of xand erst ending and personal involve- 

t 

ment, which is ultimately what distances people from each 
other. As Larson puts it so aptly, "Throioghout the novel, 
people talk at each other, but rarely with one another" . 

For example, on his return from the town, the narrator asks 
his mother about his grandmother's welfare. Her first 
reaction is to ignore the remark — "Hot cereal and pudding" 
is what !^e replies, and then as an afterthought she adds, 

"how would you expect her to be?" 

"What, no radishes?" 

My mother ignored me as she sliced the 

potatoes into thin wafers Cp. 5). 

Peeling potatoes and ignoring the son are done in the same 
strolse and with as little involvement. 


Later/ Lame Btill talks about his fight with Raymond Long 
Knife while Horn decides to talk about the narrator' s Cree 
girlfriend. But when the narrator decides to discuss her^ 

Horn switches over to Lame BiiLl's side and discusses Long 
Knife. They conclude nodding gravely at the floor i (p. 39). 
ThuS/ people mean little to him/ just as for others/ he is of 
little consequence. 

THE WHITE WORLD; 

The problem of the narrator is due to the fact that he 
exists in a world which is engulfed by two forces: white and 
Indian, However/ both forces fail to provide him with strength 
and verve to survive. So although he exists/ he virtually 
ceases to live. 

For the narrator/ it is the white men who are largely 
responsible for the alienation that exists between the land 
and its people as discussed earlier. It is they who are 
responsible for disturbing or even ruining the ecological 
balance of the reservation. Thus/ industrialization/ a 
core- sector of the white economy, comes to the neighbourhood in 
the form of the sugar beat factory. Altho\agh the factoiry had 
closed down around 1959, it has caused enoiogh pollution in 
the river, making its water milky. And even today, seven 
years later, not only is the water still milky, but the 
authorities have also been unsuccessful in rehabilitating the 
fish TfAiicli have simply vanished owing to the muck of the 
factory, which is dumped into the river. 

Now the authorities who are responsible for the loss 
of environment of the fi^ are obviously the whites. And 


very symbolically the Indian life has been similarly distur- 
bed by these white men. All efforts to rehabilitate the Indians ^ 
either by placing them on reservations or relocating them, 
have failed miserably. The Indians are like the fish who are 
unable to live when transplanted from their original environ- 
ment. Despite white efforts to re-introduce the fish, the 
latter "refused even to die there. They sinply vanished. 

The white men made tests; they stuck electric rods into the 
water; they scraped much from the bottom; th^ even, collected 
bugs from the fields next to the river; they dunped other kinds 
of fish in the river. Nothing worked. The fish disappeared" 

(p. 9), The whites not only create new problems for the 
Indian, but also cannot solve them. Unable to provide answers 
they, like the men from the fish department, simply "disappe- 
ared." 

The narrator holds a very poor opinion of the white men 
of Dodson who are "crafty," He is bitter about the Reloca- 
tion of ficers— '“'those conniving devils who run the agency 
today*" (p, 173). Their efforts smack of insincerity and 
selfishness as was evident in Tacoma, where the clinic 
officials, it appeared, were very fond of the narrator, 
until one day a white nxorse "who hated the Indians" exposed 
the reality: the narrator was a tool in the hands of the 
authorities who used his ethnic backgroxind to extract grants 
to build an extra wing (p. 28). 

This incident filled him with abhorrence for the 
Relocation agency and now he is angry and even hurt to 
realize that it is always "they" who claimed the credit of 


finding missing Indians — First Raise in particular/ and other 
derelict Indians in general— so that they could add to their 
personal gains in the form of some funds or even promotions. 

The painful memory of finding a frozen First Raise ten years 
ago in a borrow pit is still fresh in his memory for although 
"it was always 'they' who had found him, yet I had a memory 
as timeless as the blowing snow that we had found him our- 
selves/ that we had gone searching . . (p. 25). 

These white men often torture the "poor injuns" in the 

bars as well as on roads. In the opening chapter he remembers 

the brawl at the inn. The dominant image of the white man 

and his driinken wife loom large although he fails to remember 

what led to the brawl. But such fracas happens everyday with 

rtKDst Indians, For the white man the only good Indian is a 
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dead one. Just as Martinez enjoyed harassing the Indians 
in House Made of Dawn / the border guards in this novel "like 
to harass Indians, They can never figure out why an Indian 
should want to go to Canada" (p, 104) a powerfiiL illustra- 

tion of the famous phrase; All men are equal/ but some are 
more equal than others. Often/ the narrator expresses his 
powerlessness in a world of "stalking white men" (pp. 65 and 135). 
CHRISTIANITY; 

However, his hatred for the whites is most explicit 
in. his attitude towards Christianity which is best symbolized 
by the priest who lives in Harlem. He never appears in the 
xxjvel/ yet he strongly makes his presence felt. He is not 
a welcome figure for the narrator who dislikes the hypocrisy 
of the catholic priest which he so blantantly exhibits: "a 


because the narrator tears the letter but perhaps the priest 
wants to inform her of his posting to another reservation 
('‘they are sending him to another parish . . . Idaho") (p. 

153). The narrator, however, reacts sharply to the unopened 
letter "from the priest of Harlem, a perfectly white envelope 
with the name stamped in silver in the corner" (p. 48). Curio- 
sity and jealousy induce him to keep the letter in his pocket 
instead of sending it to his mother. Although he has every 
intention of reading it, he forgets the letter (a defense 
mechanism) , \antil he discovers it while searching for his 
toothbrush in his pockets. "The letter to Teresa" he says, 
seeing the crumpled envelope, "from the priest of Harlem" 

(p, 70). He resorts to yet another defense mechanism — that 
of refusing to recognize his mother; "The name did not belong 
to the woman who was my mother. It belonged to somebody I 
didn't know, somebody so far away that the picttire on the 
stanp of a man I didn't recognize seemed familiar" (p. 70). 

It is apparent that the narrator's dislike for his mother 
partly arises from the suspicion he has in his mind concerning 
her affair with the priest. This distances him from her. 
Oedipal overtones are, thus, obvious. 

There is, therefore, intense dislike and hate for the 
priest and the mother. The priest has no name which is 
syirfoolic of the priests on reservations. His dislike for 
him also manifests itself in the form of critical censure of 
the priest's handwriting which "was like a child's, both 
timid and bold, the letters big, solid, tinreal" (p . 70 ) . 
However, the real feelings surface soon as his intentions 


become clear in his confession,; "I wanted to read it,/ to see 
what a priest wonld have to say to a woman who was his 
friend." Siospicion takes the better of his curiosity as he 
says, "I had heard of priests having drinking partners, fishing 
partners, but never a woman partner." Finally, it is the 
Oedepial Corrplex which gets the better of suspicion — " I 
wanted to read it because his woman partner was my mother " 

(p. 70) (italics mine). And yet he does not want to face 
this reality because the abhorred truth would only distance 
him further from his mother. It is best not to know, or at 
least pretend not to know the truth and remain at a distance 
than know the truth and increase the distance. Therefore, 
he comes up with another defensive front; "But I did not want 
to see rry mother* s name inside the envelope, in a letter 
written by a white man who refused to bury Indians in their 
own plots, who refused to set foot on the reservation" (p. 70). 
He derives "vague" satisfaction after tearing up the letter — 
a satisfaction that neither he nor his mother would ever learn 
the priest had to communicate. Ignorance, for him, 
is bliss. 

The hatred for the priest continues to hurt the narrator, 
for in spite of having torn the letter, he has not fully 
forgotten him or forgiven him for his relationship with his 
mother. Thus, when the grandmother dies, he is eager to 
know whether the priest would be coming to the reservation or 
not. Knowing that he never comes, he gets a chance to h-urt 
Teresa: "I don’t think anybody I know is going to miss him" 

(p. 154), implying of course not even Teresa. He waits 


for her reaction^, hoping she would wince , but she remains 
xmaffected. He rubs it in again/. "At least nobody on this 
reservation [not even Teresa/ that is] . . • maybe a few of 
his friends in Harlem." But he fails to evoke any response or 
agitation in Teresa. On the other hand/ he notices a solemnity 
and even a striking similarity between Teresa and his dead 
grandmother . 

In the final section, the narrator almost trivimphantly 
points out the truth in his predictions, "The priest from 
Harlem, of course, couldn't make it" (p. 197). The nature of 
Christianity, as embedded in the Indian consciousness, remains 
unchanged throughout. It is Lame Bull who finally decides to 
enact/ with comic absiardity, the role of the priest, thus 
displacing the priest out of Teresa* s life both symbolically 
and literally. 

The ambivalent nat\ire of the priest's role clearly helps 
to explicate the narrator's attitude towards Christianity and 
the values of the white world. Even Lame Bull feels that 
the whites do not let the Indians rest in peace even in their 
death: "The fool priest and then the blood-sucker down at the 
funeral parlor” he mutters, referring to the expenses incxorred 
on the graiximother' s funeral and the stress caused to Teresa 
by the mercenary attitxade of the whites. 

But Christianity seems to have travelled farther than 
what has just been observed. Teresa, the narrator announces, 
is a Catholic, as her name clearly indicates. His father, 
vn4io still had his roots in the Indian traditions, though he 
jnoved in a white man' s world, was a mixtxire of " Johri' plus 


"First Raise*" Although we do not know the narrator's name/ 
his brother had a Qiristian name Mose/ and even the male duck, 
unlike other non-humans, has a Christian name Amos. The 
narrator, however, seems to have ef£iJLiAti.ona with First 
Raise, Yellow Calf, Old Bird and his grar^mother. Teresa 
is the most christianized of the lot, reminding one of Auntie 
(though unlike her she is not ashamed of being an Indian) in 
Ceremony . Yet she decides to bxiry her mother in a fashion 
which is partly Christian and partly Indian, She makes the 
dead body appear beautiful by sending it to the funeral parlor 
in town. The body, however, remains hidden under the shining 
orange coffin "so we never did find out what kind of make up 
job the undertaker had done on her" (p. 198), says her grand- 
son. True to the Indian style, the coffin is not left in the 

city, but bro\ight to the reservation to be btaried in the 

family graveyard along with Mose and First Raise, 

Teresa herself is dressed for the ocassion in the white 
man's style — a black coat, black high heels and a black cup- 
cake hat, a black net over her eyes and nose. She paints her 

lips bright red. she has also impressed upon her husband to 

dress up in the formal English manner. Lame Bull is dressed 
such that even the narrator admits he looked "seedy" besides 
him* The btirial itself is largely Christian in nature, thoxigh 
it is reduced to a comic farce by Lame Bull, who addresses 
the craziest of "few words about our beloved relative and 
friend" ever said in literature. He begins on a frivolous 
note; "Here lies a simple woman . . . who devoted herself 
to . . . rocking . . , and not a bad , word about anybody , . 


and then adds "Not the best mother in the world ... but a 
good mother notwithstanding ... who never gave anybody any 
crap" (pp. 198- 99 ). 

Even otherwise^ the impact of the American cultxure 
seems to have influenced Teresa's family's life-style in 
general. This is obvious from the economic status of her 
household which is much above average. To begin with, she is 
a rich farmer. Her farms are highly mechanized with tractors, 
hired hands, a little John Dree jeep, and her house is well 
eqiiipped. The old stove of First Raise has been replaced by 
an electric stove (p. 151 ). For their marriage. Lame Bull 
and Teresa go to Malta and Teresa retxirns with a " shimmery 
turquoise dress," while LameB-ull sports some fancy kind of 
boots with walking heels. 

There are, however, instances in the novel which 
reveal the existence of certain Indian traits in 
Teresa" s house . She resorts to holy water to c\are the wounded 
knee of her son and gives him "a slice of potato" to cure his 
swollen eye. The grandmother enjoys her tobacco pipe and 
Teresa's emotional responses are largely Indian in nature. 

For example, she respects her elders' feelings. In telling 
her son that his "wife" was disliked by his grandmother, she 
makes it clear that the old woman certainly has more right 
than his newly acquired wife: "I think yoior grandmother 
deserves to be here more than your wife, don't you?" 

And after all, his wife "belongs in town" (p.28). 

The Indian world itself has been corrupted by white 
influence. The whites are always causing trouble, and as 


Horn puts it so aptly, "They get too damn tricky for their own 
good" (p. 37) . Thus, most Indians, as seen in Malta and Dodson, 
crowd or hang around in bars like the Silver Dollar and the 
Gable and indulge in reckless violence, best exemplified in 
the two encounters the narrator has with Agnes' brother Dougie. 
The first time Dougie, a hustler, robe a drunk and doublecrosses 
the narrator who was a partner in the theft. Later on, the 
narrator feels •uneasy at the thought of the drionk returning to 
his senses and taking revenge. To add to his uneasiness there 
is Agnes who informs him that her brother is on the look out for 
him, since he has intentions of beating the narrator. "The roof 
of my mouth went dry and my tongue came away from it with a 
clack" (p. 123), he says as he realizes the import of Agnes' 
statement . There is no real reason for the fight except that 
Dougie is equally uneasy at the thought that the narrator might 
be looking for him. 

Violence being a part of an Indian' s fate and existence, 
thus erupts unannounced. One cannot escape from it. So, as 
the narrator is about to be serioxAS with Agnes , " Suddenly a 
hand grabbed [his] shoulder and whirled [him] around" (p. 125). 

That the state of the all the Indians is the same as 
ever, and to an average white man one Indian is like another, 
can be seen in this generalization which is a result of the 
white man’s analysis: 

Reddish, choleric, erect 

Hair black, straight thick; Nostrils wide; Face 

freckled; Chin beardless 

Persevering , content , free 

Paints himself with skilful red lines 

Governed by customs 


In contrasty, white Europeans exhibited an 
ea^going/ active^ ingenious nature y. wore 
tailored clothes and were governed fcy laws.”^^ 

This stereotyping is best symbolized by the "wanted posters" 

at the post office in Dodson which had "the same faces he 

had memorized so many years before. Only the names were 

different" (p. 41). 

Caught between two cultures the narrator feels lost. A 
sense of dispossession and a feeling of helplessness overtake 
his spirits. The narrator feels he belongs to no one world in 
particular, "I was a stranger to both and both had beaten me" 
(p. 135), reminding once again of Abel's and Tayo' s situations 
THE PRIVATE WORLD: 

Shaping his destiny is the second experience which 
revolves around the deaths of the narrator' s father and 
brother. Recalling his brother' s death he says that he was 
still a "servant to the memory of [his] death (p. 45). Alth- 
ough he is referring here to the accidental death of Mose, 
accortpanying this sorrow is also the death of his father. In 
fact, the narrator also feels guilty about the death of 
Amos, the duckling, who was killed by Teresa as a substitute 
for the Christmas turkey which in turn had been eaten by a 
bobcat (pp. 21-24). 

Foirtunately, the burden of this guilt is lifted quite 
early in the novel. That he actually felt uneasy about 
Amos' death, which was a result of carelessness on his part, 
is clear from his confession, "The day the ducks drowned 
remained fresh in my mind" (p* 22), just as he still cannot 
forget the day Hose and First Raise died. But he is afraid 


to broach the question of who killed Amos . " It was a ques- 

tion I had not wanted to ask" (p, 23). But now it becomes 
clear that it was Teresa who killed Amos because the boys 
"had no stomach for it." 

In this way^ Teresa takes off the burden of guilt — 
"guilt if I still felt any" (p, 22) — he observes, yet it is 
obvious that he is relieved by the truth that is revealed to 
him. 

However, it is the memory of his father and his brother 
which haunts him constantly. Althovigh he likes to think of 
thCTn, the scenes that he remembers are inevitably painful. 

His father* s memory, for instance, often reminds him of what 
he stood for. His image is there in his ,30-30 gun which, 
ironically, has been stolen by the narrator's girlfriend. 

Thus, in his attempt to recover the gxm — his masculinity, his 
identity, jxjxtaposed with the image of his father — he symboli- 
cally recovers his heritage by the discovery of his Blackfeet 
ancestry , 

First Raise, who earned his living by making white men 
laugh by telling them stories and repairing their machines, 
was a clever man: "Twenty dollars to kick a baler ax^rake," 
he would say, "one dollar for the kick and nineteen for 
knowing where to kick (p. 10). In his life time he appeared 
to have been a legendary character: ‘"It was said that when 
leaves turned. First Raise's yard was fixLl of iron; when 
they fell the yard was full of leaves." A rather popular 
figure, he drank with the whites and yet "wasn’t crafty like 
Lame Bull or the white men of Dodson" (p. 10). 


The narrator is also haunted by his father's dream which 
remained unf\ilfilled during his time. First Raise dreamed of 
h\jnting elk^ which was prohibited, in the Glacier Park, He 
saw this as a part of the Indian tradition and the whole idea 
appeared as a kind of a ritual: "The dream, the planning and 
preparation, were all part of a ritual" (p. 10), Yet he was 
aware of the inevitable results of his hunt — ^he would have to 
pay a penalty for it. Besides, First Raise's dream had an 
element of defiance and rebellion. Hunting, which formed not 
only a part of the lifestyle but also a ritual for the Indian, 
was banned by the whites. The act of prohibition is symbolic 
of the hypocrisy of the white attitude towards natxare. After 
ruining the ecology of the reservation, seen in the milky 
water of the river on the reservation, and consequently the 
absence of the fish in it, the whites have prohibited hunting 
for the Indian. But it is the Indian, more than anyone else, 
who is conscious of the natural balance and sanctity of life. 
This is best seen in the ritual which surrounds the killing of 
an animal. 

First Raise died one winter morning in 1956 when the 
temperature was minus thirty, ", . .he never made the trip," 
the narrator informs us. He was found frozen in a borrow 
pit, apparently drxmk and on his way back from Dodson. He 
had perhaps got caught in a snow-storm. The narrator feels 
the pinch of the death of his father who was neither happy 
nor satisfied. Although the narrator tells Teresa that he 
does not blame her for his father's xinhappiness, he holds 
her truly giiilty of neglecting him. 


Associated with First Raise' s death is also the bitter- 
ness of that winter when his grave was dug: "With two bars 
and a fifth of whisky, we had struggled through three feet 
of frozen ground, chipping it like flakes off an arrowhead. 

By nightfall we still hadn't worked our way through the 
frost" (p. 157 ). Ten years later he finds the grave s\ank into 
the ground and surrounded by weeds. Except for two meaningless 
white plastic flowers / the grave appears deserted. 

Alive in the narrator' s memory are those visits he took 
with his father to Yellow Calf's cabin. He did not know why 
his father took him, yet the memosry is sharp in his mind. 

Now, as he discovers that Yellow Calf is his grandfather, he 
recollects why his father, who knew this secret all along, 
xased to take floxrr sack and frozen deer meat for Yellow Calf. 

However, the reason why First Raise' s memory keeps 
floating in so often is that it is associated with the memory 
of Mose— those happy days he shared with Mose and that fateful 
day of his death. These two are somehow inseparable. But 
stronger still is the associated sense of guilt about Mose' s 
accident, which is as much a wound in his consciousness as 
the physical injury on his knee. In fact, the injury in the 
knee is a restrlt of that accident and constantly hurts him 
just as he feels tortured by the memory of the accident. The 
constant references to the pain also parallel another refrain: 

Mose was fotarteen. 

I was twelve (pp. 83, 117 & 161), 

which is a justification to the reader, and perhaps a ration- 
alization to the self, that (a) after all, he was the younger of 
the two and (bj he still has neither forgotten nor forgiven 



him* The memory of Mose^ like Caesar's ghost, makes its 
presence felt even in Mose' s absence. In fact it appears to 
be more real than the actual happenings in the novel. 

The gviilt of his helplessness in the accident is like 
the Albatross that hangs around the neck of the sailor in the 
Rime . Like him, the narrator too would find his salvation by 
getting rid of it. This is achieved by exorcizing himself 
through a rigorous process of introspection. This is essential 
because it is tied to his state of alienation and hence, ethnic 
consciousness . It is only when he overccxnes his estrangement 
that he takes pride in his tribal past. Therefore, the narra- 
tor must consciously think about the events leading to Mose’ s 
death and should realize that he had no role in it. All 
along he has been trying to consciously avoid thinking about 
the episode : " Randolph Scott had plugged me dead with a 
memory I had tried to keep away” (p. 121). 

However, "memory,” as he confesses, "was more real than 
experience" (p. 28). So Mose’ s memory keeps sxarfacing in 
different shapes and at different times, sometimes in the form 
of fragirents from the past life and sometimes in the form of 
Mose's mementoes, stjch as the two brown duck eggs, stamp albums, 
shell casings, a green metal soldier and a rusty jacknife. 

The narrator' s memories are reminiscent of similar memories 
in House Made of Dawn , vhere Abel and Vidal share moments of 
happiness and excitement, Abel’s rabbit hunt is similar to 
the narrator’s hawk hunt. 

His memories finally focus on the central event as we 
are told about the accident in which Mose was killed one 


winter evening^ twenty years ago. The day began with 
expectation and an initiation into the role of adults^ having 
the solemnity of a ritual which is evident from statements 
such asi "First Raise woke us up at four in the morning 
"First Raise cooked breakfast on the wood stove/" "First 
Raise set the plates of food before us . . . dipped us each 
a glass of water . . ./" "First Raise smiled^" "First Raise 
got us each a cup of coffee and watched us drink#" "First 
Raise watched us drink the coffee down# then stood#" and 
"First Raise stood in the doorway up at the house and 
watched us ride out" (pp. 116-117). 

What appeared to be a relatively easy task# for — "All 
we had to do was get them the cows through the gate# close 
it and push them back a ways# away from the highway" (p, 162 )—“ 
ended tragically # killing Mojs« and in juring the knee physically 
and wounding the consciousness of the narrator for years to 
come. It left behind a burden of guilt sitting "grave as 
stone" (his own self image) upon his sensitive mind so that 
he grew up with a guilty and an uneasy conscience. This# as 
has been said earlier# is the cause of his present state of 
erwDtional barrenness. Added to it is the memory of First 
Raise who too is dead. 

What began as a ritual ended as a tragedy. There is 
tragic irony in Mose‘s statement a moment before his death# 
as he tells his brother "Well# I don't know about you# but 
I want to get home before dark" (p. 127). The narrator# in 

fact# seems to sense the presence of some portending evil 

» • ■ 

for the dusk can "play tricks on you# \^en you think you can 


see better than you actually can^ or see things that aren* t 
there. The time of day your eyes, ears, nose become confused, 
all become one gray blur in the brain" (p, 162). He seems to 
sense danger, yet does not Imow what it is, "It should have 
been easy" (pp. 161 & 162), for ironically, the disaster comes 
due to the proper training that has been imparted to the 
cow horse called Old Bird. Seeing a calf break from the herd, 
he leaps to chase him. This distiarbs the rest of the herd 
Mose, riding behind, yells out a warning since he had seen 
the oncoming car from the other end. But as Bird continues 
to ciiase, the narrator "had no strength" to stop him and so 
he "clung to him'* (p. 163) in helplessness. 

This brief moment of helplessness juxtaposes with Mose* s 
death as the narrator notices the "futile lurch" of the car 
as it applied brakes a little too late sending "the smaller 
figure flying slowly over the top of the car to land with the 
hush of a stuffed doll" (p. 163). The sight would have made 
anyone feel guilty. Therefore, to this day, even when he is 
thirty-two, not only does he hold himself somehow responsible, 
playing some unassigned role in the drama of Mose* s death, 
but he also feels that Bird too has a part in it and is 
equally guilty. Towards the close of the novel, before 
absolving himself, he absolves Bird of his guilt. He then 
realizes, as he tries to convince his own self, that there are 
times v^en one has the spirit to act but one feels incapaci- 
tated for reasons beyond one's control. 

Thus alienated from society and self following Mosa's 
death, the narrator drifts into a world which has no meaning 


and in which nothing matters. He becomes insouciant and 
all that he feels is an evergrowing distance between him 
and all that is around him, including himself. The loss of 
faith is »«lnforced by his sordid experiences of drinking, 
fornicating and drifting aimlessly, without any sense of 
direction and purpose in "a world of stalking white men." 

The Indian life offers "no bargain either" (p. 135). Conse- 
quently, he reaches a point where, like Abel, he needs to do 
some re-thinking, "There's nothing wrong with being ah 
Indian" (p, 27), Teresa tells him. The narrator has not 
realized this, but in the course of his journey and in the 
process of his exorcism, a new awareness grows which makes him. 
conscious of his rich Blackfeet heritage. This adds a new 
dimension to his existence. 

However, before he fully realizes the significance of 
his meaningless existence, he continues to feel "I-was nothing 
to anybody" (p, 57). He thus feels very little for the 
relationships that come his way. Each appears to be more 
shallow and meaningless than the last- The only factor which 
is common in his relatioriship with women is inane sex. He 
decides to hurt: for Agnes, not because he seriously wants 
her back—" I didn't want her back ... so why should I want 
to find her (p. 99) — ^but because he feels dispossessed. 
Dispossessed not because she has walked out on him but for 
robbing him of his identity. This aimlessness and lack of 
direction surface when he finally encounters Agnes: "I wanted 
to be with her but I didn't move. I didn't know how to go 
to her," When he finally approaches her he is unsure of what 


he wants out of her — "Do you think I came about the gun?" he 
questions her^ "I couldn't even find a plug-in for that 
electric razor" (p. 122). Thus^ he sits opposite her 
"expecting her to say something real" (p, 123) and notices 
with a concern he would have for a tadpole that "her teeth 
were green from the creme de menthe." When she does speak 
"something real" like "Have you missed me?" his answer is^ 
"Where do you think he is?"— The "he" referring to her brother 
Dougie who wants to settle scores with him. This lack of 
communication and involvement is also present in his conver- 
sations with the Horn family as noticed earlier. 

Ironically, by the time emotion and desire kindle 
within him, it is Agnes who turns cold. As she sits opposite 
him, the narrator has a realization of some kind of love tliat he 
suddenly feels for her: "In her black eyes," he says, "I 
could see the reason I had brought her home that time before. 
They held the promise of warm things, of a spirit that went 
beyond her miserable life of drinking and screwing and men 
like me" (p, 125) . There is a sudden desire in him to belong 
to someone. Thus, feeling sad and lonely, he tells her that 
he is not happy. "Who is?" she responds in all frivolity. And 
before any further correnunication can take place, the narrator 
is rudely dragged out and beaten by Agnes* brother, Dougie. 

Again, unsure of what he wants, the narrator goes to 
Harlem and Havre where he merely indulges in sex lacking any 
sense of reciprocity. Excited by Malvina's naked flesh, he 
can feel the lust stirring within him: "I started to reach 
for the dark hair between her thighs," he says. Yet in each 
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of the three attempts he makes^ Malvina grunts "Beat it. 

The numbness in him ("my hands froze/" "my groin froze") is 
symbolic of the lack of emotions and his longing for flesh 
is transitory:"! felt the desire dying in my crotch" (p. 93), 
The next person to whom he makes love is Marlene/ the 
nurse who had taken care of him after his encounter with 
Bougie. Earlier it was he who wanted to be loved and Agnes 
had spurned him; now the roles are reversed. He burrows 
deep into Marlene# kisses her "shook her/ tickled her/ 
kneaded her breasts" because "I wanted her to be alive" (p. 
137). But when she says "Kiss my pussy," he slaps her hard 
across the face and sits "grave as a stone on her belly," 
watching her without any trace of emotion, "as though I were 
watching a bug floating motionless down an irrigation ditch, 
not yet dead, but having decided upon death" (p. 138) . 

Here is a classic example of a man who having realized 
a situation, lacks the spirit to act. He does little to 
prevent her decision of "having decided upon. death." His 
indifference and detachment have a kind of yogic air about 
them* "I felt the kind of peace that comes over one when he 
is alone, when he no longer cares for warmth, or sunshine, 
or possessions, or even a woman's body, so yielding and 
powerfuil" (p. 138). ■ 

It is interesting to note, however, the narrator's 
fixation for anatomical details in women. In his conversation 
in the bar, for exanpie, speaMng of a wife who does not, 
as yet, exist, he says, "My wife has hips like that," "but she 

A little later he adds, "Pink nipples 


has smaller breasts 



are the best" (p. 60). He stares hard at the barmaid's 
breasts which were "not as large as he had thought; her 
white blouse was a little small, stretched tight across them, 
straining the button between them." This image haunts him 
in the coming days. The next day he feels uneasy about the 
barmaid, "a feeling almost of shame" overtakes him (p. 69) . 

He sees no reason for it and tries to pass it off as a dream. 
However, the uneasiness persists. It is only much later that 
it becomes clear why he feels uneasy and somewhat ashamed. 

When he sees the barmaid later in Havre he recalls, "In my 
mind I saw the hotel room in Malta, the button between her 
breasts poppincr — she had come to my room" <p. 121). All 
along, then, he seems to have lusted for her, and made love 
to her, in his imagination. But her image seems to overlap 
with Teresa's in his dream the following day, where he sees 
"the gutted rainbow turn into the barmaid of the last night, 
screaming under the hands of the leering wanted men." The 
barmaid herself is seen as Teresa "who was crying out a 
series of warnings to the man who had torn up his airplane 
ticket." The leering men are lusting for Teresa, "consenting 
on the textxare of her breasts and the width of her hips" (p. 

62 ) . This juxtaposition of the images of Teresa and the 
barmaid, and his own sexual himger, accompanied by the notion 
he has about Teresa' s character, fuse in the erotic and absurd 
dream. The guilty feeling he now has on seeing the barmaid 
is a reminder to him of the fact that he had all along at 
the sub— conscious level, lusted for Teresa, In the same dream 
there is still another image of a girl asking him to loosen 


her . This 


turns into reality when Marlene plea*SS/ "If 
only I coiiLd get loose" (p, 138)/ as he sits hard on her belly 

There are other instances also where his fixation for 
breasts surfaces. 'When he meets Malvina, he can see through 
her tight dress, "only the undersides of her breasts," which 
he reasons, "must have been large for they extended far 
back to a flat belly" (p. 89), To his satisfaction he does 
get a chance to have a good view of her breasts and even hold 
them; "Her breasts were very large, silky tipped with enor- 
mous brown nipples," he observes. "I leaned f\arther and 
stroked the sides of her breast. I use4 my hand under it 
and weighed it, rolling between my finger tips" (p. 93). Not 
satiated, he has a quick glance at her while leaving the room 
and notices "her breasts spread like pudding beneath the 
^eets" (p. 93). Later his eyes travel far and wide as he 
observes the thighs of another girl with a red heart stitched 
on her panties (p, 100) . 

Noticing a familiar sight in Havre he manages to recog- 
nise it as the barmaid although she has her back to him. 

The credit does not go to his memory for recognizing people 
without seeing their faces, but to his logic: "Leg's can't 
look familiar, but hips — nice little twitch — ^it had to be the 
barmaid from Malta." He does not fail to notice that "her 
hips swelled xir^er the jacket and tapered into long legs that 
also looked familiar" (p. 121). And all that he can think 
of her in connection with their sexual 'act is "the button 
between the breasts popping— she had come to my room." 


As for Agnes / "the fish" he had brought home for dinner/ 
he firxis/ "her thighs were long and silky. They were the best 
part of her" (pp. 123-24), Finally/ there is Marlene who 
has narrow hips and "small" and "soft" breasts (p. 136). 

After slapping her and treating her like a whore/ he leaves 
her devoid of emotion or passion. And yet he does not fail 
to notice that "The pillow covered her belly/ her breasts 
studied the sheet. She had drawn her legs up so that the 
nipple was only inches from its object" (p. 139). 

What is one to make out of this obsession and attitude? 
Surely/ the narrator seems to view human relationships only 
as something uni-dimensional. What he looks for in women 
is not really companionship/ warmth or ■understanding. In 
fact/ he deserts every woman he meets , since his relationships 
are without any feelings. His responses to them are limited 
to their bodies, A woman for him is nothing more than a 
sexual object. Such perceptions are/ perhaps/ rarely fo\and 
in Indian communities. Consequently/ he fails to provide 
corrpanionship to Agnes / warmth to Malvina and is xinable to 
■understand Marlene’s feelings- These qualities are absent 
even in his relationship with Teresa. Now and then he feels 
a surge of genuine love, but it is as transitory as the 
passion that is aroused in him. 

The narrator/ perhaps/ is aware of this emotional bank- 
ruptcy in him/ considering his realization that he is estranged 
from everyone including himself. He is surprised/ as perhaps 
is the reader/ at his own ambivalence towards human relation- 
^ips. And that is why, as he leaves Havre, he is convinced that 



he has had enough of this shallowness and the crisis has to 
be resolved: 

I had had enough of Havre, enough of town, of 
walking home, hung over beaten up, or both. 

I had had enough of the people, the bars, 
tenders, the bars, the cars, the hotels, but 
mostly I had had enough of myself . I wanted to 
lose myself, to ditch these clothes, to outrun 
this burning sun, to stand beneath the clouds, 
arxi have my shadow erased, myself along with 
it (p. 141). 

This is one of the clearest and the most concrete realiz- 
ations of his reality that he can speak of. Of course, he 
has conpleted a full circle. In the beginning he had made a 
similar self- scrutiny, but it had led him nowhere. He was 
caught in a vicious cycle of realization and rejection so that 
it became difficult for him to get out of it. Now, with his 
present experiences of meaninglessness and self-destruction, 
he has realized what his reality is. He has been, as Teresa 
says, "barhopping with those other derelicts" (p. 27). 

However, what is important is the fact that this sense 
of self-awareness, from the very first summing up, has been 
acconpanied by the rise of ethnic awareness also, in spite 
of himself then, there are attempts on his part to understand 
more and more, this ethnicity in and around him. 

With this background in mind, a background which vividly 
sums up his social and mental environment, we can now trace 
the presence and rise of ethnic consciousness in the narrator. 
Therefore, in order to trace the ethnic consciousness in the 
narrator, seen in his perception pf and awareness of his 
racial past, we will begin from chapter one itself . 



The ethnic awareness has either been lost or dissolved 
in the personal tragedy of the narratory which involves the 
death of his father/ First Raise/ and the tragic death of his 
brother Mose. The uneasy conscience that he has been carrying 
for the last twenty years has robbed him of his identity as an 
individual existing in a rich ancient cxilture of human trust 
and understanding/ of his racial heritage and pride. This has 
led to estrangement and loneliness within and without. In 
the course of his discovery of his people/ the narrator not 
only comes to terms with the community he belongs tO/ but also 
learns to define his self, his locus standi in his tribe/ 
achieving thus a sense of racial pride. 

ETHNIC CONSCIOUSNESS : 

The presence of ethnic awareness in him is symbolically 
presented in the first chapter itself/ though it is not very 
obvious. On his way back home/ he halts for a little while near 
the graves of the Earthboys. It is not for nothing that Welch 
makes his narrator stop here, for it is here that his racial 
past lies buried/ both in the form of the dead Earthboys / and 
the borrow pit where First Raise had frozen to death. The 
narrator observes that the place is called the Earthboy place 
and traces the history of these people. He recounts that for 
the last twenty years no one has lived in the decaying log 
cabin. Yet the graves are reminders of a life that once 
existed. The whole place appears highly symbolic of the 
Indian reality/ seen in the form of the decaying and dilapi- 
dated log cabin whose "roof had fallen in and the mud between 
the logs had fallen out in chunks/ leaving a bare gray skeleton/ 


home only to mice ar»i insects. Tumbleweeds, stark as bone, 
rocked in a hot wind against the west wall" (p. 3), Thus the 
cabin becomes a fitting symbol of the Indian world, in the 
subconsciousness of the narrator. Although he does not, as 
yet, possess a heightened sense of ethnic awareness which he 
is to acquire much later in the novel, he still feels for the 
Earthboys "who were gone." But the daughter, he remembers, 
had married a man from the Lodgepole, thus mixing with the 
American mainstream and so "she could be anywhere," thereby 
losing her distinct Indian identity. It would be difficxalt 
indeed to explain this memojcy of the Earthboys in any other 
light than ethnic awareness and a sense of racial past in the 
narrator . 

Later, when he reaches home, he thinks of another Indian; 
Agnes, his Cree .girlfriend. The Crees, an Indian tribe, were, 
by and large, hated by the Blackfeet tribe who regarded the 
Crees as insincere. They were seen as traitors, carried away 
in the spate of accultioration , They had been brought by the 
whites and now the Crees "were good only for the white men 
who came to slaughter Indians. Crees had served as scouts 
for the mounted soldiers and had learned to live like them, 
drink with them" (p. 41), recalls the narrator. These histo- 
rical details have been passed down to him by his grandmother. 

The grandmother, however, resents the Crees more than 
anything else, for "the [cree] girls had opened their thighs 
to the Long Knives [whites]" and "The children of these 
unions were doubly cursed." Now she wants to "avenge those 
many sins committed by generations of Crees" (p. 41) . The 



narrator is impressed by the old woman's ardo\ar for she 
appears such a helpless old thing with hands "small and black 
as a magpie's feet."^^ But it is with these small/ fragile 
hands which will function as the claws of a bird, that she 
intends slitting Agnes* throat — either with a flint striker 
or a knife which she hides in her legging. Her courage and 
her intense hatred indeed appear admirable/ considering her 
helplessness /for/ "If the girl had thought that her life was 
in danger/ she would have laughed to see my mother hold the 
tiny body over a bedpan/ to hear the small tinkling of an 
old lady as she sighed with relief" (pp, 41-42). 

This grandmother, who is Teresa' s mother, functions 
like Abel's grandfather in Momaday's House Made of Dawn ^ 
dutifully telling the grandsons "many things, many stories 
from her early life" (p. 42), The narrator now recalls how 
he and his brother, like typical Indian children/ would sit 
at the foot of her rocking chair while "she revealed a life 
we never knew, this woman who was our kith" (p . 4 2) . (italics 
mine). Notice that more than twenty years later he feels 
great pride in associating himself with the Blackfeet tribe. 

These memories have little to do with his present life 
or even with the deaths of First Raise and Mose, except that 
they too had their roots here. Obviously/ the narrator has 
been doing some kind of rethinking* He has been contertplating 
in terms of a return. Like Abel, he wants his return to be 
a redenptive return, a return to his ancient past . It has to 
come through symbolic actions and recollections of his origi- 
nal past. Under sixdi circumstances, it is these racial 



memories which are awcikened in his consciousness. They have 
always been there perhaps, but the need to turn to them or 
to recall them was never felt so strongly. And now, although 
emotionless, he is bitter towards the race which has uprooted 
them, acculturated them. 

The ethnic consciousness that is being aroused in him, 
is seen also in his recollections of the history of the Black- 
feet tribe. Embedded in his memory, for "memory," he says 
at one place, "was more real than experience," is the story 
of his stepfather standing Bear, a Blackfeet from the West of 
Plains, and his grandmother, Stan<iing Bear, "a man of some 
renown, a man with many scars," marries the narrator's grand- 
mother, who is his third wife. That Standing Bear has many 
scars on his face indicates his courageous and valiant nature 
which is highly respected in his community. The emphasis 
which the narrator lays on this detail indicates his sense of 
pride as he now associates himself with the Blackfeet tribe. 

Fearing the attack of the whites, based on the prophecy of 
Pish, the medicine man, the narrator recalls how the Blackfeet 
had put up a brave front. They had abandoned their camps before 
the whites .came. "According to our grandmother," says he, 

"two bands had come together at a canpsite beside a snaking 
vein of water, flanked by a stand of Willow and lodgepole pines, 
that would become known as Little Badger" (p, 43). These camps 
were headed by Heavy Runner who went to Canada, and standing 
Bear who entered Missoxiri via Little Badger, Birch Creek east 
of the Marias River till they reached north of Milk River valley. 
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It was a cruel winter of death and starvation. Standing Bear 
died in a raid on another tribe called Gros Ventre. 

ThuS/ a widow at the young age of twenty— two / the 

narrator* s grandmother became a social outcast^ and a belief 

that she carried bad medicine and sorcery led to her final 

ostracization. Now^ with ethnic pride the grandson rememibers 

the tribal beauty of his grandmother j. which comes as a sharp . 

contrast to the buxom beauties with golden thighs and broad 

hips that he encounters in the town these days: "She told us 

she hal been a beautifxil girl, slender with flawless brown 

skin and long hair greased and shiny as the wings of a raven 

. . , she possessed a dark beauty, a gift that the women 
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envied" (p , 44 ) . 

The narrator confesses his longing to be a part of the 
world of Standing Bear and his grandma, and often he has felt 
a yearning for it: "Naked beneath a single sheet, I thought 
of the many nights I had lain awake, listening to those coy- 
otes, crickets, the old lady's night sounds and my own heart 
beat" (p. 44). And even now in his present state of estrange- 
ment # it is noteworthy that he recalls only those major and 
meaningful events which have left a deep impression on him. 

With this kind of troubled conscience, his recollections of 
his past heritage are indicative of the ethnic awareness 
within him. For in the course of the novel we notice that 
only the highly etiK>tive and evocative memories, which have 
some meaning for him> surface strongly. Thus, along with the 
shadows of First Raise and ttose, he also lives in the penvimbric 



past. His thoughts are not mere random thoughts; they are 
with a purpose and for a cause. 

It is surprising then how critics have missed the 

significance of these historical and personal details. 
While William Smith Jr.^ attributes the significance to "the 
central mystery of the novel,"^^ Geri Rhodes dismisses them 
in her otherwise perceptive analysis lapd Charles Larson 
ignores the episode altogether 5 But these memories gain 
further significance due to the fact that the narrator not 
merely recalls the historical details/ but 4fclso remembax's vividly 
the various aspects of social life of the community to which 
they belong. Thus, the Native Americans' sensitivity to his 
environment/ to feel the portending evil in the air/ is 
recalled in Fish's reaction to the environment as he says/ 

"now that seasons change there is smell of steel in the air." 

He also recalls how his grandmother "sang softly in his 
[standing Bear's] ears." Of Standing Bear# he says with family 
pride/ "He was good/ gentle, and like his father a chief" 

(p, 42). The narrator is also conscious of the fact that his 
grandmother never mentioned "the half-breed drifter" who is 
his "real" grandfather, for she feared "the image of Standing 
Bear would die in him " (p. 44). 

He also remembers with sharp clarity, the details of the 
winter night when 

Fires dotted cainpsite, and in the middle, 
arotind a larger fire, men sat and talked and 
played stick game late into the night . A 
feast celebrated their coming together, and 
for three days the old lady, then a girl, 
wailed with women around the perimeter of 


jogging hunters. When the men rested, she 
owl-danced and threw "snakes* with other girls. 

A dust cloud hung over the campsite until the 
early hours of the morning (p. 43). 

Connected with this history is yet another significant 
detail: Standing Bear was not his real grandfather. What is 
disturbing to the narrator is that his actual grandfather is 
in reality, "a half -white drifter named Doagie" (p. 44) — a 
fact which becomes more painful considering the pride he now 
takes in his ancient past « Besides , Doagie and his grand- 
mother were never really married. But what is even worse is 
whether Doagie was Teresa's real father or not: "The woman 
who had informed me made signs that he wasn't" "(p. 45). 

As we ^all see later, this information is vital because 
the denouement will reveal to the narrator that his real 
grandfather is none other than the blind, venerable Blackfeet 
IrKiian Yellow Calf, This secret was known only to First Raise 
That was the reason, the narrator concludes, why his father 
had brought him to meet Yellow Calf when he was a child. 

Thus, the rise of ethnic consciousness now seems to tie 
with the remaining strands. His association with the past 
has led him to discover in the course of events his true 
ancestry. It helps him define the centre of his distxirbed 
universe. He feels deep admiration and respect for Yellow 
Calf who has helped bridge the distance between the narrator' s 
past and present; who has made him a part of the rich Black- 
feet heritage without the traces of white blood. He praises 
Yellow calf ' s dedication to his widowed grandmother in moments 
when she needed someone; this union of the hxinter and the 
widow, "an affair so solemn and secretive" (p. 182) 
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Coasequontly ,we see that, racial pride rions deep into him as he 
becomes aware that "it was his blood in my veins" (p. 181). 

This awareness brings to the narrator a desire to live 
meaningfully with the help of "the raw material" that the 
Blackfeet heritage offers him. Therefore, having accomplish 'ed 
the task of bridging the distance between the narrator and 
the world aroiand him, ethnicity fxarther leads him to overcome 
self-alienation, to fill the chasm that alienates him from 
within, a distance which he referred to as that between "the 
hawk and the moon" (p. 4) . 

On returning to the reservation from Havre, the narrator 
starts the process of change with a ritual bath. As he scrubs 
himself he distingxiishes between the two worlds— —the town and 
the reservation, the white and the Indian; "That was a differ- 
ent kind of a dirt — dust from the roads, chaff from the hay- 
fields — not the invisible kind that coats a man who has been 
to town" (p. 151). Music accompanies his feelings as he says, 
"It was good to be at home" (p^ 151). These are statements 
which he makes with feeling and emotion. This is the first 
time when he speaks of his home and the Indian world in posi- 
tive terms, and so "the weariness I had felt earlier had 
vanished from my bones." He "ditches" his old dirty clothes 
for a fresh pair. The chapter ends with the narrator estab- 
lishing personal communion with nature and the sxnrroundings . 
There is a perceptible urge f or belonging and peirtianence in 
his homecoming: "Although I had been gone for a couple of 
days, a weariness had settled in bones" (p. 150). 
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A'Ccompaxiying this change in his perspective is a 
distinct change in his attitude towards Teresa, "There was 
something different about her/" he notices after his grand- 
mother^ burial/ "solemnity had darkened her eyes •■As she 
>ent over the table/ I saw/ perhaps because my grandmother 
was gone/ how much she had come to resemble the old lady" 

(p* 154). But this change that he notices in Teresa is largely 
a change in his own perception. He is now viewing things from 
a closer distance/, since he has decided to bridge the distance 
he has felt so far. 

The narrator now overcomes his self alienation with the 
absolution of his guilt associated with the death of Mose. 
Elaine Jahner seems to think it otherwise/ ror she argues / 

"The guilt does not seem to be connected with the circum- 
stances of his brother's death/ but rather with the hero*s 
realization that he cannot understand the positive aspects 
of his brother’s and father's approach to life."^^ She 
however/ does not explain what she means by "positive 
aspects" and Mosfe' s "zestful" approach to life, while one 
can perhaps understand the positive aspects of First Raise, 
there is little textual evidence to assume that Mose had a 
"zestful" approach to and "positive aspects" of life. Jahner 
refers to Mose's mementoes, but surely they are, for the 
narrator, merely "mementoes" which he preserves because they , 
belong to someone whom he loved. Therefore, her argtament 
so\inds very weak aixi unconvincing. There is, on the other 
hand, sufficient textual evidence to show that the narrator’ s 
guilt is connected with Mose’s death. In fact, he constantly 


keeps returning to the central event of Mose* s death around 
which the novel revolves. His own helplessness at that 
moment had got transformed into a psychological guilt/ tontien- 
ting him to this day to the point of self- alienation. Eversince 
that day he has neither forgiven himself nor Bird the cow 
hojrse. 

Bird/ however/ has recently been forgiven: "I absolve 
you of your burden/" says he in an emotionally charged ration- 
ale. "You think I haven't noticed it. You don't show it 
. . . You figure you have hidden this burden well. You 
have. But don't think I haven't seen it in your eyes those 
days , ... Those days your eyes tell me what you feel" 

(p, 166), And then/ "NO/ don't think it was yo\ar fault— -when 
that calf broke/ you reacted as they trained you" (p, 168) . 

The narrator could, in fact, be saying this not just to Bird 
alone but also to himself for the words are an external- 
ization of his own feelings about himself, 'Yet there is no 
one who can help him, no one who is aware, he feels, of what 
he has carried within him all these years. Terstaa' s proddings have 
proved insufficient for what he need» i* understanding and 
absolution in the manner in which he has absolved Bird. The 
outburst i»/ therefore, more for himself than for anyone else. 

In the course of twenty years, he has drifted far from people 
and self, becoming a man who has distanced himself from his 
living present, and now lives far away in a world of past 
memories which are both his source of joy and sorrow, strength 


and weakness • 


So now with no one to console him but himself, he is 
left to be his own priest. He becomes both the priest and 
the confessoi: "'What use, I whispered, cried for no one in 
the world to hear, not even Bird, for no one but ray soul, as 
though the words would rid it of the final burden of guilt 

- . (p. 168 ). 

The absolution of the guilt is washed by the tears that 
accoirpany the last, the final image of the accident as he 
recalls one of the most moving and tragic scenes in the 
novel : 

... I found try self a child again, the years 
shed as a snake sheds its skin, and I was 
standing over the awkward tangle of clothes 
and limbs. "What use, what use, what use 
. , and no one answered, not the body in 
the road, not the hawk in the sky or the 
beetle in the earth; no one answered. And 
the tears in the hot sun, in the wine, the 
dusk, the chilly wind of dusk, the sleet 
that began to fall as I knelt beside the 
body, the first sharp pain of my smashed 
knee, the sleet on my neck, the blood which 
dribbled from his nostrils, his mouth, the 
man who hurried back from his car, his 
terrible breath as he tried to wrestle me 
away from my brother's broken body (p. 168 ). 

Yet, the last trial is still awaiting him, one which 
will finally convince him that there are certain aspects 
which are beyord man's control, certain happenings which, in 
spite of one' s whole-hearted attempts, are beyond the cortpre- 
hension and control of man.^'^ This is realized in his spiri- 
ted struggle to save the Spinster Cow. He feels "she had 
earned this fate by being stupid and now no one can help 
her" (p. 187 ) . Ihere is some external power which controls 
the order of life. It is seen here in the form of thunder 
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example. His marriage with Agnes irrplies that once ^anited, 
the Crees would no more "open their thighs to the Long 
Knives/' and so their future generations would no more be 
doubly crossed. This in effect would not produce "half -white 
drifters like Doagie, who would further cause embarrassment 
and shame to future generations; who would not distance 
people from each other and their rich, ancient culture. 

His final recognition of his roots is syn\bolized in his 
insistence that the grandmother be bxaried along with the 
rest of the Indians. Conscious of his ethnic background/ 
which is a result of his new awareness / and aware of the 
Blackfeet customs/ he would have liked to bury his grandmother's 
possessions along with her/ "things that would have been 
buried with her in the old days" (p, 151). But, as he 
realizes, she had no possessions except her medicine pouch. 

He, therefore, throws the medicine pouch of the old woman in 
the grave. This symbolizes the burial of "bad medicine," 
for although the narrator called it "bad luck," Yellow calf 
insisted that the grandnKJther "had brought them bad medicine" 

(p. 176) . In fact/ the grarelmother herself held her beauty 
responsible for the "hard times" that the tribe was facing 
then. As Yellow Calf says, "we knew our medicine had gone 
bad* . • • that we were being punished for having left oior 
home" (p. 174). 

The narrator seems to have taken the cue from his 
tribe to return home. The tribe had been "punished" for 
leaving its home. Therefore, Just as "The people resolved 
that as soon as spring came they would go home, soldiers 



or not (p. 174)/ the narrator too follows them home. His 
return/ like Abel‘S/ thus becomes a reden^ptive return— —a return 
to his home and people/ to his ethnic past and tradition. This 
is also seen in his rejection of the Christian priest's 
authority . 

The burial of bad medicine and the return of the 
narrator to his ethnic heritage also symbolize the regener- 
ation of life ("spring")/ reinforced by the idea of his 
inter-tribal marriage which is again symbolic of Pan— Indianism 
(which is distirct from Tosamah' s notion in House Made of Dawn ) . 

Finally/ it is Yellow Calf who sums up for him the 
symmetry of existence in terms of Indian values. There is a 
kirxi of heirarchy/ where each object/ be it living or non- 
living/ has a position and a role. Things move in fixed 
orbits in time and space/ and any attempt by man to change 
the natural flow is to disturb the life cycle. Perhaps 
indirectly he is pointing towards the white man, who is 

largely responsible for today’s "generalized, nio 4 /aiifltii,c 

29 30 

tmsht" and fur the "apple" Indians, 

Thus the narrator realizes that the deaths of Old Bird 
the horsu/ Spinster Cow/ First Raise/ Mose and grandmother are 
a part of the pattern. Each one has followed his own cycle 
of life and death. He has no part in it. The narrator real- 
izes/ as Welch put it/ that “he is hxman if insignificant."^^ 

Consequently / the novel ends with the b^ial of the 
dead? the purgation of the narrator# the rise of gt h nic 
consciousness? the hope of regenerate and finally/ the use • 
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of trad It. Ion * The narrator* s course follows the lines of 

the song he had heard in Havre: 

Prom loneliness to a wedding ring 
I played an ace and I won a queen (p. 122). 



CHAPTER IV 


A PLACE MORE ANCIENT THAI^ EDENJ SILKO' S CEREMONY 


I live/ but I will not live forever. 
Mysterious moon/ you only remain y 
Powerful sun/ you alone remain, 
Vtonderful earth, you remain forever. 


-- Crazy Dog Society Song 
Quoted in Kiowa Years 
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A PLACE MORE ANCIENT THAN EDEN: SILKO’S CEREMONY 


In a report on the black soldier^ Shirley A. star et al 

note: America is known for its conpromises in the field of 

race relations ; when an army was to be raised, Negroes were 

needed and were not excluded, but neither were they fully 

integrated or fully accepted." They fvirther maintain that in 

spite of the inprovement in the conditions of the negro sold- 

ierS/ "tensions remained because gains fell short of goals." ^ 

The same appears to be true in the case of the Native 

American soldier who has suffered a sindlar fate. This is 

especially true for the Indian soldiers such as Abel, Tayo, 

Emo/ Harley, Pinkie and others that one comes across in the 

contenporary Native American fiction. These war veterans, 

denied integration into the white society once the war is 

over, become bitter and fragmented, and are unable to bring 

themselves together. The vdiites, they feel, make no pretence 

to hide their feelings towards the Indian war- veterans : 

The war was over# the xaniform was gone. All of 
a sudden that n»n at the store waits on you 
until all the white people bought what they 
wanted. And the white lady at bus depot, 
she's real carefxil now not to touch yoxor hand 
when she counts out your change. You watch 
it slide across the counter at you, and you 
know. Goddamn it I You. stupid sonof abitchesl 
You knowl2 

In fact# these embittered Indians have realized the irony 
of their situation. They are articulating what Welch' s narrator 
WintOf in the Blood felts "this country .. .. all of us> 
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taken for a ride . , , This stupid country — That it 
was not they, but the vested, selfish interest of America in 
them which was cared for, is painfully realized by Tayo as he 
remen&>ers an old white woman who rolled down the window of 
her car and said, *God bless you, God bless you/* but it was 
the uniform, not them she blessed" (p. 42). 

Such feelings of loss and disappointment are present in 
all the Indian soldiers in Ceremony who are now war— veterans 
of World War II • Their mental and cultural dislocation is 
best symbolizcjd by Tayo‘ s confused and entangled psyche which 
is "liko debris caught in a flood" (p, 5). Their sense of 
loss, of not belonging to either the white world or the Indian 
coninunity, and the resulting estrangement are, indeed, respon- 
sible for their questioning of the existing values and of the 
need for cultural survival and personal salvation. The force 

of Silko's novel lies in the tension created by the awareness 

* 

of cultiiral loss and the need to preserve this loss. Silko 
dramatizes the crisis which ensues when two cultures meet and 
fail to appreciate each other. 

The irony of the Indian war-veterans situation lies in 
the fact that they have fought for a land which has already 
been taken away from them by the government. The absurdity of 
the situation is emphasized when, on their retxirn from the war, 
they realize that they ware victims of transient glory. For 
example, during the war, the government adopted a recruiting 
strategy which prcatdsad "eveiything'V to its neglected minorities 
if they fought for America. «Now I know you boys love America 
as mudh as we do# bi* this is yowc big chance to show it," says 
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the army officer to the Indian youth who appear to be deeply 
irrpressed • But notice the sharp distinction that the white 
man makes between "you" and "we." His recruitment strategy 
is similar to an advertisement for a lottery which inevitably 
carries the your-big-chance-to-win-phrase. 

An appeal of this kind is an excellent short-cut to 
become an int^ral part of the core-culture for those Indians 
who have nurtured the idea of acculturation and assimilation 
into the American society in the hope of a better future. The 
speech has the firm conviction of the cultural superiority 
that the white man harbours. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand why Rocky and others like him are an easy victim to such 
promises which never materialize. They have been fed upon a 
staple diet of accultiiration at home and in school, in Rocky’s 
case it is his nother who "wanted him to be a success. She 
could see what vdiite people wanted in an Indian and she 
believed this was his only chance" (p, 53). Auntie's dream 
has been drilled so hard in Tayo that over the ye^s it has 
also becoTO his dream* By joining the array/ Rocky would be 
eligible for "everything," 

Similarly/ Pinkie, Harley/ Leroy and Smo too are attracted 
by the prospects of joining the array. They have always looked 
upon the vtiite culture with some measxire of awe and wonder. 
Unable to define themselves in a society which treats them 
with cont«c|5t/ they eagerly gf asp the first given opportunity , 
to rub *dhoulders with the dcxninant group in the society • Array, 
or rather# the destructive and malevolent World War li. 



desire and believe that "they belonged to America" and 
"wanted white people for their friends." The irony ^ however^ 
lies in their inability to comprehend "that it was the white 
people who gave them that feeling and it was white people who 
took it away again when the war was over" (p. 44). 

Ihe rise in the social status of the Indians who join 
the army is best symbolized by the "cold beer and blonde cunt" 

(p. 43) which are now easily available to them. Further* 
fighting for America gives them a feeling of belonging to this 
mighty nation. But belongirig is not to be confused with any 
sense of national pride. Rather* "Belonging was drinking and 
laughing with the platoon* dancing with blond* women* buying I 
drinks for buddies born in Cleveland Ohio" (p. 44). Army* 
therefore* elevates them temporarily to a social status on par 
with the whites. This is the first step towards what Milton 

4 

Gordon designates as “Structviral assimilation." It allows 
free mixing with the core-culture at a social level. For the 
Indians# the uniform adds a touch of class, consequently# the 
white women in general# and the blondes in particular# or so 
those war-veterans feel# are attracted towards the Indian 
soldiers "and then by God#" as Emo puts it# "l was a u.s. 

Marino aai they came crowding all aroxind. All during the war 
thoy*d say to me# *Hey soldier# you sure are handsome. All 
that black thick hair.' 'Dance with me# ‘ the blond girl said" 

ipm 42 )* 

The deprived Indians# livir^ in the midst of the squalor 
on the reservation# are strongly attracted fcy the bars and 
juke boxes in Los Angeles, "all those streets a«a tall buildings" 
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and have the exalted sense of being one with this aspect of 
white life. It is^ thus^ with high hopes and dreams that the 
Indians volunteer to serve in the army. For sometime it 
appears as if it is a dream come true: "They never asked me if 
I was Indian; sold me as much beer as I could drink, I was a 
big spender then. Had my military pay. Double starch in my 
uniform and my boots shining so good" (p. 42). As in every 
situation# there is always a blond who is ever willing to sleep 
with the Indian soldiers. 

At the surface level# the war seems to utilize the 
services of the American minorities to sxrLt the needs of the 
nation in times of crisis. It is# for the Indians, a reward 
which is hastily withdrawn once the result is achieved. At a 
deeper level# however# the war becomes a powerful instrument 
of accultiiration# symbolized in Harley* s attitirie towards beer# 
for, after the war he drinks like a fish and Tayo notices 
"maybe this was something different about him now" (p, 20), 
Harley has# thus# picked ijp a behavioral characteristic of the 
Core-culture. Ihe white doctors are unable to see beyond the 
surface reality and attribute the incidence of drinking among 
the Indians to the war (p. 55), What they fail to realize is 
that the cultural contact dviring the war is resulting in 
cultxiral change. Failing to attain the social equality the 
Indians had envisioned they are driven to drinking and violence. 
Ironically# the treatment prescribed is medical rather than 
sociological. Thus the very centre of the cure is off-centre. 

However# it is for people like Tayo and Abel ■ that the ^ 



the stark reality of the Indians living in a dominant white 
society. Their consciousness represents the disturbances in 
the collective linconscious of their community. For what is 
happening within them is merely the tip of the societal ice 
berg# as will be shown later in the analysis. Because of their 
sensitivity/ they sharply react to any disturbances/ which 
appear in thCT\ in the form of "battle fatigue/" estrangement/ 
loneliness and other such crises, since they represent a part 
of the larger Whole/ in their cure lies the salvation of the 
community , Acconpanying this awareness is the rise of ethnic 
consciousness which had either died or Ladn dormant in them. 

They now become aware of the richness of their cultural past 
which instils in them a sense of dignity and pride/ leading 
them to spiritual regeneration. They also realize that 
the white culture has failed to offer them anything in spite of 
its claim to equality and justice. Thus/ the "melting pot" 
appears to have been a failure in that it does not offer what 
it had envisioned* 

America is God's crucible, the great Melting 
Pot where all the races of Europe are melting 
and reformingi .... Germans and Frenchmen, 

Irishmen and Englishmen, Jews and Russians — 

(melting) into the cruciblegwith you all I 
God is making the American. 

Israel Zangwill, however, emphasized only on "all the races of 
Europe," and thereby eliminating the non- Europeans who were or 
had already been settled in America. He thus offered a limited 
vision* But neither has the broader vision of Crevecoe\ir been 
realized, which envisions "Individuals of all nations [are] 
imalted into a new race of n«n.'* 
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iayo has thus reasons to feel bitter about the treatment 
meted out to the Indians, "for during the war Tayo learned 
about white women and Indian men" (p, 59), recalling the inverse 
situation in Gallup where the Indian women are fascinated by 
whito men* The situation, however, is different in Gallup 
because the Indian women were the victims of cultural change. 
Therefore, if his mother strayed away it was because she was 
caxight between the values of a " superior" and an "inferior" 
culture. The white women, on the other hand, desired Indian 
soldiers for different reasons. Partly because these men were 
different and partly because they were soldiers. This idea is 
iterated in the tale of an Indian who irrpersonates as Mattuchi 
and giving his "special look" to two girls, succeeds in sleeping 
with them (pp. 60-61), The Indian soldiers have a very general- 
ized notion about the white women, who always appear to be too 
willing to sleep with them. But it is perhaps as generalized 
as that of the Indian women held by the whites. The Indian 
war-veterans in the novel have a queer logic regarding their fas- 
Oijaation for the white women; "They took our land, they took 
everything t So let*s get our hands on white women" (p. 57). 

Tayo does not willingly indulge in much of bar house 
fracas. He is dragged into it by his conpanions. His passi- 
veness is in fact rtaniniscent of the detachment and the enpti- 
ness of Abal and Welch* s narrator. Like Ab»l, Tayo is a war- 
veteran who is turning into a mental wrecks Another charac- 
tarlstic which Tayo shares with Abel is his inarticulate self: 
•'•Hia words [Tayo- a] are formed with an invisible tongue, they 
have no sound"' (p. 15).. ■mis is similar to Abel's 
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speechlessness: -Had he been able to say it, anything of his 
own language even the commonplace formula of greeting 'Where 
are you going ?"”~which had no being without sound, no visible 
st anc e’“’“‘"w o u Id once again have shown him whole to himself ; but 
he was dumb* Not dumb, silence was the older and better part 
of custom St ill "■"""but inarticulate*"*^ Tayo sees his invisible. 
Inarticulate tongue as "dry and dead, the carcass of a tiny 
rodent" (p. 15). 

Tayo* s perception, about himself reveals his sense of 

formlessness and powerlessness: 

For a long time he had been white smoke. 

He did not realize that until he left the 
hospital because white smoke had no cons- 
ciousness of itself, ... He inhabited 
a gray winter fog on a distant elk mountain 
where hunters are lost indefinitely and 
their own bones mark the boundaries (p. 14) . 

In such a state of formlessness, Tayo seems to have 
"drifted in colours of sncke." He feels he has no name or 
identity for, "it had been a long time since he had thought 
about having a name" (p. 16). This sense of namelessness is 
a characteristic which he shares with Welch's narrator. In 
both cases, although the protagonists have names, they seem 
to be unaware of the identity which arises out of having 
a name. Haunted by fearsome and gruesome memories of a personal 
tragedy and an inpersonal war, Tayo finds solace in crying. 
Crying thus becomes symbolic of the need for rain in a spiri- 
tually arid consciousness. It also acts as a cathartic agent 
for his guilt. Finally# it comes as a natural result of the 
losses that he has suffered: '‘*He cries because they are dead 
and overvthina is dying*” (p. 15). Left with very little ^ ^ 
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to live for, Tayo cries "because he had to make up for what was 
lefts the dim room, enpty beds, and a March dust storm rattling 
the tin on the roof" {p. 33). His reality, then, is dim and 
bleak. For him the external darkness and the storms are merely 
the outward manifestations of his inner turbulent self. 

Tayo' s problem, like that of the narrator of Winter in the 
Blood, is two fold, Ha is, like him, guilt-ridden and a servant 
to the memory of the deaths of his half-brother Rocky, and of 
the symbolic death (disappearance) of the cattle of his uncle 
Josiah, These cattle were a part of Josiah' s larger dream, 
somewhat reminiscent of First Raise' s dream in Winter in the 
B lood . The point is that Tayo' s uneasiness is a resxilt of a 
new awareness that has been aroused in him as a result of his 
war experiences. He has become conscious of his ethnicity. 

At the same time, the loss of an ethnic dream is a painful 
realization of a larger loss of his people. In order to under- 
stand this conplex relationship, we shall discuss in the foll- 
owing pages the effects of Rocky's death and the loss of the 
cattle, both indicative of the shattering of a dream. 

Tayo ’ 3 attachment to Rocky is as deep as Abel's to Vidal 
and that of the narrrator's to Mose, Tayo and Rocky are 
cousins, though this never creates any kind of distance between 
the two. Rocky is the legitimate, full blooded Indian son of 
Thelma (Auntie) and Robert; a boy with a strong sense of iden-. 
tity and social respectability-~f actors which represent both 
the psydiological and the sociological value systems so domi- 
nant in western society, and so highly valued in the perception 
of the self. By contrast, T^o is the result of some hasty. 



rniholy union between a stranger with alien green eyes and a 
runaway Pueblo girl. His mother Laura, too, is in ^arp cont- 
rast to the highly astute, moralistic and rigidly Christian 
woman Thelma, who is her sister. 

Tayo' s sufferings are thus largely a result of his mixed 
ancestry. His mother is representative of those Indians who 
have drifted far from their cultural environs as a result of 
cultural change* Laura has been virtually forced into prosti- 
tution in her vain attempt to gain social equality and accepta- 
bility in the white world. Burdened at a young age with the 
birth of Tayo, and unable to provide him with love and care, 
she leaves him in the charge of her sister, Auntie. The burden 
of keeping up the family name and reputation, which always 
seem to be at stake due to Tayo, Laura or Josiah — ^but never 
Auntie and Rocky— becomes Auntie' s responsibility and theme 

song. She never loses a chance to remind herself and those 

around her, especially Tayo, of Laura's shame, of the sacrifices 
Auntie has made, of the shame she has hidden and the names she 
has salvaged? "Many years ago," we are told, "she had taken 

him Tayo to conceal the ^ame of her younger sister" (p. 30), 

and "she had a way of saying it, a tone of voice which bitterly 
told the story, and the disgrace she and her family had suff- 
ered" (p. 68). She wallows in self-pity and pride and is 
constantly on the look out for "a new struggle, another oppor- 
tunity - . • which proved above all else, was a Christian 

woman" (p. 31). 

VfliQn it comes to dealing with Tayo, Auntie transforms 
herself into the archetypal stepmother. She adopts a private 
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lar^uage and signals which only Tayo can and is supposed to 
interpret- Thus^ the slaiT«Td.ng of pots and pans always indicate 
her angry moods (pp- 69 & 96). ihis agreement was. however, 
suspended in the presence of others "and ^e pretended to 
treat him the same as ^e treated Rocky, but they both knew it 
was only temporary" (p. 69). Her dislike for Tayo is so strong 
that she wanted him "to feel the distance" between Rocky and 
him. 

r" 

Rocky . however, is made of different stuff in spite of 
his mother’s dominant nature. Realising the game his mother 
was playing, he pretended to play up to it so that "the two 
little boys accepted the distance, but Rocky was never cruel 
to Tayo. He seemed to know that silence was reserved only for 
times when the three were alone together. They sensed the 
difference in her when old Grardma or Josiah was present, and 
they adjusted without hesitation, keeping their secret" (p. 69). 

The result of this secret mderstanding was that Tayo 
and Auntie understood eacdi other perfectly well for "he learned 
to listen to the undertones of her voice" (p. 70). And in 
spite of Auntie's attitude. Tayo’s love for Rocky did not 
diminish. To Rocky. Tayo* a mixed ancestry was never a barrier. 
He viewed him as his "brother" despite his mother who "could 
maintain a distance between Rocky, who was her pride, and 

this other unwanted child" (p. 68). 

Although Auntie had given strict instructions to Tayo to 
stay home and help Robert with the farm management, he enlisted 
along with Rocky. The present sense of guilt, of the loss of 
Rocky, is a result of the unfulfilled promise he had made to 
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Auntie when the two left for the war: "I'll bring him. back 
safe/ you don't have to worry" (p, 76), This ironical moment 
in time will become a critical moment in the lives of Auntie 
arxi rayO/ a turning point for both of them* As far as Tayo 
can, with acute sensitivity, read Auntie's thoughts at this 
moment/ "he could feel that ^e was waiting for something to 
happen/ but he knew that she always hoped that she always e^^ec— 
ted it to happen to him, not to Rocky" (p. 76,). The irony of 
fate, however, leads to Tayo' s survival and Rocky's death. 
Rocky's death signifies Auntie's defeat, for she had always 
looked upon Rocky as the only one who, apart from her, could 
redeem the family name and be a success in the white world; 

She, however, did not have similar hopes of Tayo, and there- 
fore, was not happy when Tayo informed her of his intentions 
of going to the war along with Rocky. And now, not only was 
Taycr— "the unwanted child," "the other one" — ^back from the war 
but he was a cruel reminder of the death of Rocky and her 
dreams . 

As Tayo lies sick at home, he is aware of the tragedy 
and irony surrounding his safe return and of the effect it 
would have on Auntie, The first major cause of his so-called 
"battle fatigue" is, then, the awareness of the loss and the 
associated feeling of helplessness, accompanied by a strong 
sense of guilt, as if he were responsible for Rocky' s death. 

Arising from the guilt of Rocky' s death is another impor- 
tant factor which is the cause of Tayo's emotional upheaval. 
Because he could not save Rocky from dying and remained 
tently helpless as Rocky lay dying, Tayo cursed the xain 
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which in the Phillipine jungles, "lay suspended in the air, 
choking their lungs as they marched on; it soaked into their 
boots until the skin on their toes peeled away dead and wounds 
turned green" (p. 11). Tayo was convinced that it was the 
rain which was accelerating the process of Rocky' s death, and 
only if it would stop could anything concrete be done to 
save Rocky. But as the rain continued to pour, aggravating 
matters, Tayo, in his misdirected anger arising out of his own 
helplessness, cursed the rain "until the words were a chant, 
and he sang it • ... He wanted the words to make a cloud- 

less blue sky, pale with a summer sun" (p. 12). 

'fhe force of Tayo' s cvirse is intensified since he uses 
it as a weapon against an adversary, thereby resorting to the 
Indian belief in the power of the word and the force of magic. 
While cursing might remain at the level of an expression of 
mere disgust in scxne cases, in the Indian culture it involves 
the invocation of a superior power, which could either be 
magical or demonic in nature. Rain, on the other hand, in 
many tribal cultures, and even in the archetypal patterns in 
human psyche, symbolizes fertility and regeneration, Tayo, 
in cursing the rain for purely selfish reasons and for a 
personal cause, acts against the community spirit. His curse 
has the added power of a chant, and as mentioned earlier, his 
anger is misdirected. In Navaho cult ■ore, errors in singing a 
chant may be followed by disease.® As Tayo curses the rain 
he is conscious of the implications of his act* ironically, 
then, his cultxaral consciousness is aroused by his perception 
ot th* significance of the Seeonfl World war which, for him. 
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emerges as a symbol of degeneration and decadence in the white 
world. It stirs within him the racial memoiry/ reminding him 
of the pcwer of cxirses and chants as he hears "his own voice 
praying against the rain" (p. 12 ). 

ray o' s curse not only fails to stopji . the rain^^ but it 
is also unable to save Rocky. It/ however/ has its repercu- 
ssions! it brings misery to his people which manifests itself 
in the form of drought, ThuS/ as Tayo notices the dry and 
barren land/ hears about the death of Josiah before he could 
fulfil his dreams and of the disappearance of the cattle, he 
"could see the consequences of his praying" (p« 13), Tayo, 
thuS/ becomes aware of the larger pattern of the world in 
which things are interconnected and interrelated forming there- 
by a delicate structure of harncnies and balances. He becomes 
conscious of the fact that the Indian world is holistic in 
nature. It is, therefore, not just that his action is respon- 
sible for his community's misery/ but also that it is his 
responsibility to set right the balance, and that in his cure 

lies the cure of his people.^ 

Tayo feels that his present misery is a result of his 
association with the white culture. Consequently, he feels 
guilt ridden to see that Josiah' s cattle, which were Tayo's 
responsibility, have disappeared, and have probably been lost 
for good. The cattle gain further significance because they 
represent a reality which is the outcome of the Irdians 
disillusionment with the vhltes. Josiah had purchased them 
with great care after he had come to the firm corKilusion that 
the whites suffered from acute shortsightedness when it came 
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to dealing with - 

lan problems. They wrote books without 

keeping xn mind the problems faced by the Indians such as the 

g t or Winter blizzards or dry thistles, which the cattle 

had to live with" no\ -r . 

\P« lo) , Josiah realizes that such books 

are not written fr>». t 

or the Indians because the white man does not 

think that the Tna-!=.„ 

nuian xs capable or desirous of cross-breeding 

cattle. Breeding -.x,. t , 

9, after all, is the discovery of the "civili- 
zed man," Natur-iji xv, n ... 

■tally, the "savage" might not ever care or be 

Consequently, Josiah says with a sigh, "I guess 

wc will have to ^iQng without these books" (p. 78) . 

Josiah s dream of irrproving the breed for the Indians 
is seen in the title of his book which, as yet, did not exist; 

Ob Indian Land . He intends cross-breeding his 
Herford cattle with the wild Mexican breed to produce a "don't- 
eat-grass or-drink-water variety." 

Now, with the disappearance of the cattle, Tayo's sense 
of guilt is intensified. As it is, the cattle had been purch- 
ased by Josiah along with Tayo's help and Auntie's wrath. 

Tayo added to her anger and displeasure by enlisting along 
with Rocky. Now he is back sans Rocky, sans cattle. Hence 
his sense of guilt and sorrow. The ominous signs of the 
forthcoming tragedy were felt by Tayo during the war itself 
when he often confused the faces of the Japanese soldiers 
with that of Josiah. He thus had a premonition of Josiah' s 
death as he saw, in the midst of the dying Japanese f aces/ 
the figure of his uncle smiling at him. No amount of logical 
reasoning could convince him that the dead man was a Japanese 
soldier "because it wasn't a Jap, it was Josiah . . ." (p. 7). 



As he now lies in his bed, both spiritually and physi- 
cally sick, Josiah's face and voice loom large before his 
eyvis. Repeatedly he is reminded of the tragic loss of Rocky, 
Josiah and the cattle as they are "all scattered now, all. 
lost, sucked away in the dissolution that had taken away 
everything from him" (p, 32 ), 

THE COMMUNITY: 

At the microlevel, Tayo's present situation is very much 
like Abel's, and in both cases the personal tragedies of the 
protagonists are symbolic of the larger social whole. The 
correnunity of the Native Americans, as demonstrated in earlier 
chapters, has a close-knit structure in which the individuals 
are bound to one another in social as well as personal rela- 
tionships, The community life is thus a holistic one. However, 
with changing times, there has been a distinct change in its 
structure. Cultural contacts and ensuing results like accul- 
turation have weakened the core of tribal life, breaking the 
traditional patterns and structures. Families are no more 
cohesive and consequently, the traditional nuclear unit rarely 
exists. This changing, crumbling, world in transition has 
been presented vividly by Silko. Her characters— Tayo , Rocky, 
Pinkie, Harley and others — are born and bred in such a world. 
Tempted by the values of the white society and ashamed of 
their tradition board cidture, they fall victims to the 
bright lights of the city and the glib talk of the mission- 

, , " 'I 

aries with misdirected goals.- 

Tayo, like the rest of the Indians, is caught between 
two varied cultures. That ha belongs to neither is to say 



the least. A look at Tayo* s world will indicate its sordid- 
SSIHESSX is perhaps the first novel where the misery 
and squalor of the reservation life have been presented. For 
instance, Momaday shows us the richer aspects of the socio- 
cultural and religious life of the Jemez Indians. There is a 
section in House Made of Dawn where Fr, Olgin is shown to be 
passing through the town. Momaday takes this opportunity to 
present the Indian social life in some detail. But it is 
merely the surface reality that is described. In wi nter ^ 
the Blood , the focus is on the loneliness and estrangement of 
the individual rather than the community life. Silko is 
dealing with yet another aspect. In depicting the life of 
the Indians living in Gallup town, she paints a dusty, morbid 
place, £amK5us for its annual inter-tribal ceremonial events. 
Unlike Momaday, she does not utilize this aspect to highlight 
the richness of the culture which is done through the ceremony 
itself , What arrests her irrenediate attention is the Gallup 
underworld of pirtps, prostitutes and lecherous white men and 
Of under- nourished and lonely children. Through Tayo' s 
consciousness, Silko effectively shows that the different 
Indian tribes seem to be sharing a similar fate. 

Thus, there are the Navajos in their torn and tattered 
jackets, loitering around the bars, accompanied by the Hopis, 
the Zunis, the Lagunas — "all of them slouched down against 
the dirty walls of the bars along the Highway 66, their eyes 
Staring at the grounri as if they had forgotten the sun in the 
sky , , , crouching outside bars like cold flies stuck to 


the wall" (p. 112). 



In other words ^ Silko points out that the Native American 
tribes are actually varied in nature. However/ they seem to 
share a common destiny and a common fate due to the historicity 
of their situation. It should be pointed out that the fate 
of the Indians is, in fact, bound together like that of the 
buropean imnigrants who are labelled as "whites," though they 
too, like the Indian tribes, are distinct and varied in many 
respects. But the term "white" stands for all that is 
European and non-Indian, just as the term "Indian" encompasses 
within its fold all that is non-white, non- Anglo-Saxon. 

The Indians who live together and share a common fate 
reinforce the stereotype image of the "good-for-nothing," 
"lazy," "drunken" Indian. Here they are seen with their 
"feet, toes poking through the holes in the socks. Someone 
sleeping off the night before but without his boots now, 
because somebody had taken them to trade for a bottle of 
cheap wine" Cp. 112). Aware of the discrimination they face 
at the hands of the white laws in the city, a place full of 
"stalking white man," to use the narrator's image in winter in 
the Blood, these Indians do not stay back in town after night 


for "the safest way was to avoid dark places in the night" 

■ ^ jpJ w i lif 

This is the fate of an average Indian-^a fate which, 
like the very bars they frequent, does not change. The bars 
continue to remain dirty, smoky and stink . of urine and 
vomit. They are bleak and dim. On seeing the "dim. soil 
light" in the bars, Tayo recalls the coloxor of light he had 
once seen, "but he had never been sure if it was the light 


or the beer he was drinking" (p. 51). Most of the day Is 
Spent frequenting these bars. 

What is the etiology of this misery and darkness that 


envelopes the life of an average Indian? Their lives have 
become meaningless and insecure. The oppressive nature of 
such an atmosphere becomes unbearable for sensitive men like 
Tayo, who start questioning the world they live in. 


In order to find an answer to the question above/ we 
will have to analyse the Indian world. To begin with/ it is 
the atn\osphere of Gallup town — to localize the cause — which 
is largely responsible for their condition. Gallup/ which is 
"kind of interesting/" "even funny/" is the white man's source 
of joy and exploitation. In the Indians extinction lies his 
curiosity# in their survival lies his fun. The result of 
this rather odd equation is the expansion of tourism. Thus# 
it is here that the whites can stop by to see the Indians/ 
collect souvenirs, and watch the Indian dances. During the 
Ceremonial Events# the whites open shops and exploit both the 
Indians and the whites. 


In the ceremonies that follow there is no display of 
cultural splendour or tralitional custom. Rather# it is an 
exhibition of the last of the savages, the remnants of a 
vanishing tribe which has been reduced to a mere anthropolo- 
gical as well as a toxirist cxiriosity. The whites now view 
them without any traces of human acceptance and love. As 


Silko informs us: 


The Gallup Ceremonial h^ been an annual 
event for a long time. It was good for the 
tourist business. . . . They 
Indians and Indian' dances; they wanted a 


chance to bxay Indian jewelry and Navajo rugs, 
ivery year it was organized by the white men. 
* ■ * Dance groins from the Pueblos were 
paid to come; they got Plains hoop dancers, 
am flying-pole dancers from northern Mexico, 
ihey organized an all- Indian rodeo and horse 
races (pp. 121-22). 


Thus, the Indian culture has been reduced by the white men to 
a saleable conroodity . Ironically, the Indians themselves are 


seen selling their own culture in order to eke out a living. 
The community dances which were once meaningful rituals 
invoking various supernatural forces, are now "organized by 
the white men." The Indian culture is dying and degeneration 
has set in because Indians are now hired "professionals" who 
are "paid to come." The dances have lost their meaning and 
power. There appears to be little feeling of harmony in the 
community because the dances that are now being performed are 
not part of a ritual but an item of a cultural bargain for 
the sake of the white man's pleasxore and curiosity. There is 
no pulsating conmunity life because the dances are performed 
not in a spirit of the commiinity' s organic growth in terms of 
wholeness and beauty but in a spirit of unhealthy competition. 
Consequently# the ceremonies# rituals, chants and tradition 
have lost# or are in the process of losing, their signifi- 
cance. As Silko sees it# they are being swallowed by the 
plan of the "witchery." In short# the ancient culture of 
the Native Americans is being threatened by cultural contact. 

Another cause of the misery of the Indians living in 
Gallup is the rising inflation which is caused by the presence 
of calculating white men who "raised prices in hotels and 
restaurants#" and "made a lot of money off the tourists." 



But worse still is the way this affects the Indians to whom, 
they sold large quantities of liquor, "and in those years 
when liquor was illegal for Indians they made a lot more money 
because they bootlegged it" (p. 122). 

This has given rise to economic exploitation as v?ell as 
illicit traffic in liquor and flesh. At the same time, it gives 
the whites a. chance to acculturate the Indians. For example, 
the white men come during and around the tourist season and 
make a fuss about sanitation aixl safety. They are followed 
by the police officials who, along with "the welfare people," 
strike with a vengeance and arrest the Indian men and women 
for being drunk in public. This is also the ideal time for 
them to arbitrarily pick up Indian children and send them, 
packing to Homes in order to "civilize" them. They are thus 
"redeemed" by Christianity; acculturated, assimilated and told 
to shun their ^ameful, heathen past. However, eventu- 

ally they get rejected by the larger social life of the white 
society. The results are the Lauras of the reservations, 
though l-aura herself might not have strictly followed this 
path. Hie inevitable result is the familiar feeling of first 
being accepted and then rejected by the core-culture, so that 
one finally runs out of choices, 

Tayo* s mother, Laura, best symbolizes the Gallup women 
'sdio stand out to wave and yell "Hey Honey" to the white men 
and the Mexicans who pass by. They gradually drift towarxis 
prostitution not merely for monetary gains but also in the 
vain hope of gaining some social status in the white world. 

But this only results in the birth of illegitimate children 



(like Tayo) who have light coloured hair, green eyes, bushy 
hair or thick lips, "the ones women were ashamed to send home 
for their families to raise" (p. 113 ), (Tayo is sent home 
out of sheer necessity . ) These children follow the Darwinian 
lavj of the "survival of the fittest" as they watch their 
mothers leave with white men. They grow up listening to 
footsteps arxi loud voices in the darkness and peeping through 
the holes in the rusty tins. Tayo, for example, notices a 
man "spilling wine on himself as he unbuttoned his pants" 

(p. 114 ) , 

At this point, it is interesting to note the sudden 
shift in the narrative style of the novel. From Tayo' s perso- 
nal recollections, which are being narrated to Betonie, in 
the first person singular, there is a shift in the narrative 
voice to the third person singular. This indicates that 
Tayo' s and Laura's personal tragedies are, in fact, the larger 
social, universal tragedies of the Indians. They lead a life 
which is shared by so many like them. This generalization 
explains the shift in the narrative voice. At the micro level, 
the "he" and "she" are Tayo and La\ira, white at the macro 
level the he/she could be any Indian living in Little 
Africa(s) in the U.S. — any Indian, be it a Zuni, Hopi, Navajo, 
or Laguna. They are all bound by similar circumstances and 
have similar tales, as old Grandma would say "it seems like 
I already heard these stories before . . . only thing is, 

the names sound different" (p« 273). 

'Ihese Indians share common sufferings and have undergone 
a similar process of survival against odds. There are 


surrogate mothers ("The woman with the reddish colored hair, 
the one who used to feed him" (p. U4)), and isolated children 
("He searched the floor until he found a plastic bar straw 
and then played with piles of cigarette bits" and "He learned 
to w3tch out for shit srici in th© wmtsr hs plsysd. with it/ 
flipping it arourid with a willow stick. He did not play with 
other children/ he ran from them when they approached him" 

(p. 116) ) ; and hungry children ("When he found chewing gum. 
stuck beneath the tables, he put it in his mouth and tried to 
keep it, but he always swallowed it. ... He played for 
hours under the tables, quiet, watching for someone to drop a 
potato-chip bag or a wad of gum" (p. 115)). 

This is a fatherless world and so the family unit con- 
sists only of the mother and the child/children. The houses 
are makci-shift arrangements, quite primitive in contrast to 
the tall buildings in the big cities. Most women stayed in 
arroyos, using twisted pieces of old tin picked up from the 
garbage to build dingy homes: 

They leaned the tin against the crumbly gray 
sides of the arroyo. His mother rolled big 
bricks up from the riverbed to hold the 
pieces of cardboard in place. It was cold 
then, and when the sun went down they built 
small fires from broken crates they foxand 
in the alleys and with branches they tore 
from the tamaric and willow (pp. 115-16). 

Life here is always in a state of transit. Now and 
then the men and women indxilge in some kind of fracas , 
leading to violence, which inevitably gives the police a 
chance to show its power. The police tear down their homes, 
take the children away, hand-cuff the men and women and 



everything subsides for some time, only to start the vicious 
cycle all over again a few days later. 

Tayo has spent his early childhood here, eating chewing 
gum and cigarette studs and sleeping alone, watching his 
iTOther making love and returning home drunk. He has stayed 
in dirty arroyos with tin— roof houses, leading a lonesome 
life, gazing at stars as he would wait for his mother to 
return. His fate is tied up with the experiences of everyone 
else, and like the narrator of Winter in t^ Blood , he is 
transformed into an everyman figure, encompassing the personal 
sorrow and the social tragedy of the rest of the Indians. 

The image of the morbid past has frozen in his consciousness 
so that, as an adult, he is moved by and reminded of a scene 
which leads him back into his own past. He notices a woman 
with tangled hair and torn slip with a bruise on her forehead 
and in a desiccated state, walk alongside a man with an 
unbuttoned fly. Their plight reminds him of his mother' s, 
or his own, or perhaps that of the Indians — "somebody you 
used to know" as Rocky puts it. But Tayo can see the empti- 
ness all around them. They are like "survivors" peeping out 
at the world with "dull vacant eyes," reminiscent of Tayo* s 
experiences after the World War, where he too emerges as a 
"survivor" viewing the world without hope and form. Like 
them he is torn and fragmented, vezry similar to Abel in 
House Made of Dawn. "They were Navajos," thinks Tayo, "but 


he had seen Zunis and Lagunas and Hopis there too, walking 
alone or in twos and threes along the dusty Gallup streets 



(p, 120) . V^en he throws a penny at them it is not an act of 
Christian charity but is a gesture of empathy. 

The misery of these IncUans arises out of the fact that 
cultxiral change has rewoven their social fabric. Normally, 
in Native American communities, and in most tribal societies, 
the need for economic survival is not so strong as to send, 
them migrating to towns. The nature of their social organiz- 
ation helps the community to fulfil its wants and needs within 
its structure* Yet, when whites come and impose their values 
and their system on the Indians and send them to live on 
reservations, the existing pattern of life is disturbed. 

Most reservations being on dry and barren land — as is the case 
here — the Indians are forced to follow a centrifugal path, 
moving out from their conmunity towards towns and city glamour. 
The result is that they hxmt for jobs in border towns like 
Gallup, Havre or even Los Angeles. The economics of demand 
and supply adds to their already declining survival curve for 
"the Gallup people knew they didn't have to pay wages or put 
up with anything they didn't like, because there were plenty 
more Indians where these had come from" (p. 121). 

Besides, the urge to leave a job for a better living 
is the result of their exposure to limited education imparted 
by the white man. The education has sold a dream of assimi- 
lation and identity and promised a land of opportunities. 

Yet "they [Indians] were educated only enough to know they 
wanted to leave the reservation." On reaching the cities, 
they find that "there weren't many jobs they could get. 
Ultimately, the Indiana are compelled to take up cheap labour. 


They later get fired "because the white people in Gallup 
already knew they wouldn’t ask any questions or get angry" 

(p. 120) . 

That they have been "gypped" and "asphyxiated" by the 
white man s power ^ is symbolized in the truck which Harley has 
purchas'jd (he has no intentions of paying the money for 
They owed rt to us— *~we traded it for some of the land they 
stole from us" ) and the joke Tayo associates with it of "how 
the white people sold junk pickups to Indians so they could 
drive around until they asphyxiated themselves." Tayo himself 
realizes that it was not jxist a joke^ but a threatening reality 
This idea is reinforced by the historical detail that he 
recalls, "of an Array captain in the 1860s who made a gift of 
wool blankets to the Apaches: the entire stack of blankets 
was infected with smallpox" (p. 166). 

The moral and economic degeneration of the Indians is 
best seen in the Helen-Jean episode. She is another "bar- 
hopping derelict" Indian, a Laura in the making. Economic 
necessity and a desire to gain social acceptability have 
forced her to leave her home in Towac. Although she wishes 
to have a secretarial job, she is forced to pick up a job 
worth seventy-five cents an hour, with a push broom and a 
scrub bucket in her hand. The tragic irony of her situation 
is evident from those borrowed clothes of Elaine, her room- 
mate, which she wears everyday to hide the truth about the 
real nature of her job, and in the statement issued by the 
man as he offers her the jotr-" You might want to change your 
clothes." Not realising the nature of her job, "she stood 



in front of him, afraid to ask v^at was wrong with her 
clothes*' (p. 170). 


In her need to rise above her reality, Helen- Jean not 
only gets exploited but starts e^q^loiting the Indian war- 
veterans by looScing out for them around the first of every 
month when the veterans get their disability cheques. Her job 
at iCimo has taught her such tricks. However, it is a give 
and take relationship with the men* If she wants their money, 
they want her body. As they push themselves down into her 
soft body , she stares vacantly at the ceiling , waiting either 
for the act to be over, or for the men to give up or sleep off 
Helen-Jean* s situation appears even more ironical as one 
sees her exploiting her own self, she looks down upon the 
Indian women in Gallup who have "dirty and straight" .iiair, 
unpencilled eyebrows, buttonless blouses and stains on the 
crotch of their pants. In contrast, she cuts her hair "short" 
and keeps It them "tightly curled," and "she touched up her 
lef throw and put on lipstick." Having decided not to spend 
her whole life on the reservation, she picked up a job in the 
city. Undercurrents of irony are obvious when she compares 
herself to the Gallup women and concludes " that ' s how she'd 
end up" if she hung around with the war- veterans, "Like the 
rest of the Indians" (p. 174). what she doesn't realize, as 
she smiles at the winking Mexican, is that she has already 
become "like the rest of the Indians," perhaps a little diff- 
erent in degree, though not in nature. Her realization of 
her situation and disillusionment with town life is in line 
with Tayo's, Abel's, the Silver Dollar gang' s and the 





narrator's disillusionment. But unlike the protagonists, she 
is unable to rise above her immediate reality. In short, the 
values that the Helen-Jeans, the Aunties and the Emos of the 
reservations stano for are clear; these characters deny to 
themselves their ethnic past, and hence their half realized 
personalities. They strive to carve for themselves a niche 
in the Anglo-Saxon culture, seeking thereby an identity by 
which they can gain socio-economic security and acceptability 
in society. ' 

CHRISTIANITY: 

Amidst social and economic depravity Christianity 

thrives with missionary zeal. But what does it do to the 

Indians'? First let us study the declared intentions of the 

missionary institutions : 

Let then, missionary Institutions, established 
to convey to them the benefits of civilization 
and the blessings of Christianity, be effici- 
ently supported; and with cheering hope, you 
may look forward to the periods when the 
savage shall be converted into the citizen; 
when the hunter shall be transformed into the 
mechanic; when the farm, the workshop, the 
Sdhool House, and the Church shall adorn eveary 
Indian village; when the fruits of Industry, 
good order, and sound rtrarals, ^all bless 
every Indian dwelling; and when throughout 
the vast range of country from Mississipi to 
the Pacific, thd red man and the white man 
shall everywhere be fotind, mingling in the 
same benevolent and friendly feelings, fellow 
heirs to a glorious inheritance in the kingdom 
of Immanuel.^® 

These were the high hopes and the noble and pious 
thoughts of the white men, who were to propogate and preach 
Christianity amongst the natives. Both the missionary insti- 
tutions and the blessings of Christianity have proved 



irrpediments in the progress of the Indians despite these 
claims , But it is to be noticed that the aim of Christianity 
is to convert'' the "savage" into a "civilized" "citizen"; to 
transform the man attached to nature and land into a mechanic. 
Acculturation and assimilation set in as a conseguence of the 
aims of the missionaries# and these# as we know# result in 
the dislocation and disorientation of the Indians, Ceremony 
indicates# as do Winter in the Blood and House Made of Dawn# 
the myopic vision of Christianity in espousing the cause of 
the Indians, The "benevolent and friendly feelings" are 
extensions of vested self-interest ar^d hypocrisy. The only 
aim which it has is# as the above passage proclaims# "a glori- 
ous inheritance in the kingdom of Immanuel." 

The reality of this situation becomes obvious when this 
passage# written in 1864# still holds water in the post-war 

period. Winter in the Blood # which has 1969 as its back- 
grotind, reflects most of these values which are still being 
pursued by Christian missionaries. Driven to reservations 
like "cows"*— to use grandmother's image in winter in the Blood — 
the Indians are herded by priests and by missionary schools 

i 

and are not allowed to pursue their way of life. Thus# most 
Indians exist in a dual world— their own and the white man* s . 
Religious and political powers have strengthened the white 
man's hands# and the Indians, living in deprivation# are 
easily lured# sometimes much against their wishes. 

Ceremony # Christianity emerges as a force which 
corrupts and inculcates false values in the Indians, in the 
long run it acts as a breaking force. If Teresa f ell a victim# 



or a near victim to Christianity, in Welch's novel, it is 
Auntie in C^emoni. who is neck-deep (given a choice she would 
even drown I ) in Christianity, and hence is highly accultu- 
rated. She carries on her back the cross of her family's 
soiled reputation in order to prove to the Indian society her 
true Christian spirit. For this display, she is constantly 
on the lookout for a "new struggle" (p. 31). Earlier, she 
found it in the shame of her sister Laura, gone astray, 
ironically , by the teachings at school and Church . The 
protection she deems fit for Laura is in reality, an extension 
of her own insecurity in a rapidly changing world. 

Christianity preaches high morality in social vacuum. 

For so long as economic survival remains the basic problem on 
the one hand, and human e^qjloitation ever increasing on the 
other, to talk of rrorality is absurd. In fact, Tayo's mother 
goes awry precisely because of the values which Christianity 
has ingrained in her, though the priests fail to understand 
the reasons for her deviant behaviour. Consequently, "The 
Catholic priest shook his finger at her drxinkenness and lust" 
(p, 71). As the narrative voice ej<plains: "It might have 
been possible if the girl had not been ashamed of herself 
shamed by what they taxight her in school about the deplorable 
ways of the Indian people; holy mission any white people who 
wanted only good for the Indians ... xurged her to break 
away from her home" (p. 71). The problem of Christianity 
was its inability to be an inherent part of the Indian envi- 
ronment and thought because, as Paula Gunn Allen points out. 


on dynamic self-esteem 


"The Indian universe is one based 

while the Christian universe is based on a sense of sinfulness 
and futility 


Along with religion Laura' s education, another gift 
of the white n^n, makes her ashamed of her Indian way of 

life. It has instilled into her the notion of the cultural 
inferiority of the Indians and the superiority of the white 
man. Therefore, when white men smiled at her she took it as 
a compliment for she thought her ways and manners were " exactly 
like the white girls." 

Nonetheless, she is aware of the consequences of her 
acts, for "she could feel the truth in their [white men's] 
fists and in their greedy feeble love-making; but it was a 
truth for which she had no English words" (p. 71). The point 
is that she has, at one stage, realized the hollowness and 
meaninglessness of her life and situation. She realizes that 
she has become an unwitting tool in the hands of lusty white 
men who are reducing her to a love machine. 

The consequences of her behaviour are based on a paradox: 


"She hated the people at home when white men talked of their 
peculiarity, but she hated herself more because she still 
thought about them, because she knew their pain at what she 
was doir^ with her lif e" (p. 71) . Her recognition and accep- 
tance of her dilemma suggest that it is difficult for a 
person to cut himself off completely from his cultural roots. 
It also indicates the inability of Christianity to thrive 
successfully in the Indian psyche, for at heart, as Moraaday 
says, they remain essentially Indian. 



The relationship between the individual and the comm- 
unity is a symbiotic relationship. Therefore, however shame- 
ful Laura* s acts might appear to her people, the basic sense 
of oneness, of sharing a common heritage, and the idea of an 
organic unity of their social environment still exist among 
them. "The people felt something deeper: they were losing her, 
they were losing a part of themselves . The older sister had 
to act; she had to act for the people, to get the young girl 
back," and also "what happened to the girl did not happen to 
her alone, it happened to all of them" (p. 71) . 

The whites and the Christian priests, however, fail to 
notice this community feeling because "Jesus Christ would save 
only the individual soul; Jesus Christ was not like the Mother 
who lovcid and cared for them as her children, as her family" 

(p. 70). The very tenets on which Christianity is based are, 
therefore, radically different from the Native American reli- 
gions. In her essay Allen explains this concept by means of 
a Cheyenne creation myth. Maheo the Great Spirit, which is 
the Creator, seeks help from its creations in expanding his 
newly created universe. Allen points out the limitations on 
his power " as well as a sense of proportion and respect for 
the powers of his creatures. This philosophy is in sharp 
contrast to the Judeo-Christian God who makes everything and 
tells everything how it may and may not function if it is to 
gain his respect and blessing and his commandments don* t 
allow for change or circumstance. further adds that 
while the Judeo Christian God 
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Created a perfect environment for his creatures 
leaving them only one means of exercising their 
creative capacity and their ability to make 
choices and thus exercise their intelligence, 
and that was in disobeying him and destroying 
the perfection he had bestowed on them. The 
Cheyennes' creator is somewhat wiser, for he 
allows them to have unmet needs which they can, 
working in harmony with him, meet. They can 
exercise their intelligence and their will in 
a creative, positive manner and so fulfill 
themselves without destroying others. 

This basic difference changes the very outlook of life, 
of human relationships and of the nature of balances and 
harmonies between individuals and communities and between 
communities and land, for all are delicately linked together. 

In some cases Christianity hardens people, as is the 
case with Auntie, In a moving analysis of her situation 
after Rocky's death, she decides to look after Tayo because 
"he was all she had left" (p. 30). Yet, Christianity blurs 
her vision as she later sees in Tayo another crutch to support 
her limping Christian morality. In him she finds yet "another 
opportunity to show to those who might gossip that she still 
had another unfortunate burden which proved above all else, 
tihe was a Christian woman" (p. 31). One must admire Auntie's 
zeal and ardour, for in this age of declining religious 
values. Auntie displays a zeal which, perhaps, even a white 
Christian might be unable to flaxint or boast of. It, however, 
only goes to stress the degree of acculturation in the Native 
Americans, who, in order to attain social recognition in the 
white society, are willing to sacrifice their cultural and 
religious values. Such sacrifices might be justifiable if 
they were to finally attain what they had envisioned. That, 
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Like Auntie, Rocky has learnt to live up to the American 
dream of rags to riches. He thus drifts away from his racial 
past which becomes a source of embarrassment so that "he 
deliberately avoided the old time ways" (p. 53). He dubs 

Indian ways as "superstitious" and science books become holy 
like the Bible. 

It is not surprising then, that Auntie and Rocky never 
question irrationality and superstition in Christianity. In 
fact, they do not even want to be aware of it. The values 
which Indians might hold sacrosanct might appear irrational 
from the point of view of the white man. But it is unfair to 
pass judgement on one cultui'e from another., In 

today's world, certain Indian values especially relating to 
creation myths about the origin of the universe in terms of 
frogs, tadpoles and flies might appear absurd and even super- 
stitious, Rationally speaking, tadpoles are not rain carriers; 
nor will pollen and cornraeal help a dead man send rain clouds. 
But this, as is clear, is a part of the irrationality which 
is an inherent aspect of one culture and which is entirely 
eliminated in another culture which is scientific in temper, 
and whose very foundations are based on the idea of rationality. 
For the Indians, the concepts based on irrationality (irra- 
tionality is used as a concept in this discussion, hence it 
is non- evaluative) form an organic part of the Indian comm- 
unity' s social and spiritual life and are powerful symbols 
of the community’s faith in elements which form a part of 
their environment where "things were different, the animals 
could talk to human beings and many magical things still 
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happened." Like Tayo, many Indians "still felt it was true^ 
despite ail they had taught him in school — that long ago 
things had been different/ and human beings could understand 
what the animals said, and once the Gambler had trapped the 
storm clouds on his mount aintop" (p, 99) . 

In a scientific culture, killing certain harmless/ 
harmful species might not appear unethical so long as it is 
done for a cause~-that of scientific knowledge, growth and 
human progress. Yet we are all aware of the disturbed eco- 
logical balance that the earth is faced with. The fast extinc- 
tion of certain plants and animal life, erosion of land, 
shifting courses of rivers, river beds turning dry — all are 
intar-related to the great chain of our existence. For the 
Indian, progress has different connotations, it is not physi- 
cal or "linear'' in shape and form, but rather spiritual and 
"spiral" Their notion of civilization does not require seve- 
ring links with the land. They still derive solace and spiri- 
tual regeneration through their link with the land and cosmos. 
They do not believe in that nature of existence where every- 
thing is reduced to its logic and rationality. The laws which 
govern their systems are those of "irrationality," where the 
concept of "rationality" does not exist. 

Consecjuently , as philosopher Peter Winch says, "Oiir 
blindness to the point of primitive modes of life is a coro- 
llairy of the pointlessness of much of our own life."^"^ This 
holds true not only for the white man, but also for the 
acculturated Indian, Auntie offers a case in point. She 
goes alone to the church in her black chxarch shoes and she 
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takes elaborate pains to clean them, as if they too were a 
part of the holiness. Her basic idea of visiting the church 
is to show to those who always had "something else to laugh 
about her family (p, 80) that above all "she was a devout 
Christian and not imuKDral or pagan like the rest of the 
family" (p. 80) . 

It is somewhat surprising then that Auntie never coaoced 
Rocky to visit the church. Perhaps she had enough confidence 
in her own capacity to earn salvation for the rest of the 
family. Or perhaps it didn't matter much so long as she 
achieved it, for "when it came to saving her own soul, she 
wanted to be careful that there were no mistakes" (p. 80). 

Also, Auntie is aware that her mother, Robert and 
Joslah are too deeply rooted in their culture to succumb to 
any radical process of change. This is obvious in their 
belief in the Indian customs, ceremonies and their power, for 
it must be remenbered that it was only on old Grandma' s 
insistence that Tayo was made to undergo the ceremonial cure. 
Atintie is also aware of Josiah* s opposition to scientific 
theories and his deep faith in the Indian life force. Thus, 
she often turns a deaf ear when Rocky shows his irreverence 
towards Josiah. That all the members view Auntie's religious 
virtuosity with scepticism is seen in old Grandma's statement, 
as Auntie leaves for church — "Ah Thelma, do you have to go 
there agaiif?" (p. 80). 

THE LAND; 

wh. 
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"We are of the soil and the soil is us/' best symbolizes 

this relationship of land and mind, in the final analysis/ 

land in the novel emerges as an taxtension of the mind. Paula 

eunn Allen has very perceptively analysed this relationship: 

To the best of my understanding/ that is the 
fundamental idea of Native American life: 
the land and the people are the same. It is 
not a mere source of survival/ distant from 
the creatures it nurtures; rather for Native 
Americans/ it is being/, as we are, as all 
that springs from the land is being: aware, 
palpable, and alive. 

It is this very sacred land that Tayo has cursed, thereby 
committing sacrilege. The curse is seen in the form of the 
drought ridden land which is ILnJced with the curse Tayo had 
inflicted on the rain as well as the flies soon after Rocky' s 
dvjath. In this way the death of Rocky, Tayo' s curse, drought 
and misery are all intertwined and "tangled with the present" 
which "snagged and tangled even more" as Tayo tries to unwind 
them. The imagery of entangletaent is reinforced quite often 
in the novel thereby indicating not only the confusion which 
surrounds Tayo' s inner and outer worlds, but also the laby- 
rinth of relationship between, tie individual and all that of 
which he is a part. Thus, the relationship between the 
individual, the community, the land, the creatures, animals, 
plants and cosmos — are conpleoc and organic. They cannot be 
separated. Therefore what happens to the individual affects 
all that is around him and vice versa. 

The land that Tayo encounters is as barren as that 
which the narrator in Winter In Sjr9 . 9 ;^ was faced with . 


The land in Ceremony offers no ettKotional fulfilment or 



all colors of yellow that day~~silk yellow, petals like wild 

canary feathers, and blossoms as dark as the center of sun" 

(p • 230 ) » 

The contrast, then, between the two types of land is 
both distinct and sharp. Significantly, as long as Tayo sees 
the barrenness and dryness of the land, he is unable to comrtvr- 
unicate with his surroundings and is unable to recover fully. 
But the moment the cure begins, the land that he encounters 
becomes rich and fertile. This aspect of the land becomes a 
vital condition for the success of the ceremony. The land, 
then, finally emerges as the protagonist' s sovirce of strength 
and vitality . For example, the most obvious manifestation 
of this facet is seen much earlier in Tayo' s life, in his 
first sexual experience with the Night Swan. The act is an 
initiation and ritual full of power and vitality, silko 
links Tayo' s internal sexual outburst with the external 
upheaval in nature, using powerful and archetypal symbols of 
storm and rain. The external and the internal, the phsysio- 
logic and the psychologic worlds meet and overlap, as Tayo 
lewis the merger of "the excitement of wet smells of rain 
find sweat." Tayo can feel "the warmth and softness of her 

and belly engulf" his body and notices that "her sounds 
w.;!re gentle and the storm outside was loud." Complete union 
is achieved as her rhythmic movements under him, at the time 
of her climax# merge "into the sound of the wind shaking the 
rafters and the sound of the rain in the tree" (p. 104) . 

This scene, both in style and content is reminiscent 
of Abel's love-making with Angela in Momaday's Hou^ of 



Da^, where it is followed by a clarity of vision and a sense 

of contentment in the form of an aftervision accorrpanicd 
both by rain and storm: 


Angela stood transfixed in the open door and 
breathed deep into her lungs the pure elec- 
tric scent of the air. She closed her eyes, 
and the clear aftervision of rain^ which she 
could still hear and feel so perfectly as to 
conceive of nothing else, obliterated all 
the mean and myriad fears that had laid hold 
of her in the past. Sharpest angles of light 
played on the lids of her eyes, and the great 
avalanche of sound fell about her.^^ 

The roles obviously are reversed: Angela's new exper- 
ience is like Tayo's^ while Abel and the Night Swan are the inst 
raiments that usher in the new experience. Tayo's aftervision 
might not have Angela's clarity, but as the Night Swan tells 
him; "You don't have to understand what is happening. But 
remember this day, you will recognize it later. You are 
part of it now" (p. 105). The Night Swan has just cleared 
Tayo' s misgivings about his mixed blood, for she introduces 
him to the idea of change, which is at the core of Betonie' s 
ceremony that follows later in the novel. In a sense, she 
too like Angela, has "obliterated all the mean and myriad 
tears" that had laid hold of Tayo in the past. 

These fears, however, get entangled dxoring the white 
man's war, and now Tayo needs the services of another source 
of powcr*~~the medicine man. When Tayo returns from the war, 
he goes back to the Night Swan' s house and is haunted by the 
earlier memories. His present reality is shattered and 
there is no inner trarquillity . Yet, on reaching Lalo’ s 
place he is transported back to his original environment 


in the tale, they have symbolically, lost it. The whole 
ceremony of purification needs to be performed in order to 
exorcize the people and appease the Mother Earth. Tayo’s 
faith in the land is finally reinforced as he watches a 
hTomraingbird fly by: "As long as the hummingbird had not aban- 
doned the land, somewhere there were still flowers, and they 
could all go on" (p. 100) . Tayo, thus, is conscious of the 
Indian ethos in him. He has reached that central point in 
his life which, like in Moraaday' s and Welch's protagonists' 
case, is an epiphanic moment of realization. His situation 
is, in a certain sense, also quite close to the narrator of 

the Invisible Man who comes to realize that awareness of the 
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community's knowledge leads to a knowledge of the self. 

But in Tayo* s case, the situation is actually reversed 
because a knowledge of the self through ceremonial cures 
leads to an enhanced knowledge of the Indian community. 

In the pages that follow, we shall trace the growth of 
this new awareness, which has been present in Tayo' s consci- 
ousness since the war days, in fact his sickness is aggra- 
vated by the awareness which ethnicity has created in him. 

ETHNIC CONSCIOUSNESS: 

The presence of ethnicity in Tayo can, in fact, be 
traced to the pre-war days. In his attempt to help his 
people get rid of the dry spell, he had essayed to journey 
in the early hours of the morning, stepping into the role 
of the holy men as "he shook the pollen from the flowers 



gently and sprinkled it over the water" for "the things he 
did seemed right, as he imagined with his heart the rituals 
the cloud priests performed during a drought" (p. 98). 

Tayo performs the elaborate ceremony first by recounting 
the stoiry of the formation of life on earth, seen in the 
spider who carried life force in the form of its eggs, and 
next by drawing the powerful ceremonial sand paintings. He 
is reminded of the other stories he had heard about the 
spiders. Spider Woman in American Indian folklore, appears 
as the Thought Woman. Spiders are also responsible for the 
transportation of souls to heaven, carrying them in their 
webs which represent the basket. Finally, Silko herself has 
referred to the Spider Woman as "the Thought Woman" who, 
along with her two sisters Nau'ts‘ity'i and I' tsts' ity ’ i, 
created the universe and the four worlds below it. In Tayo's 
ethnic sensibilities she represents the life force and 
appears as a saviour for "She alone had known how to outsmart 
the malicious mountain Ka't'sina who imprisoned the storm 
clouds" (p. 99). This story is re-narrated to us in the form 
of oral poetry (p. 178). VJhat is significant is the sense 
of pride and faith Tayo has in his native culture despite 
acculturation in the form of science classes where "the 
science books explained the cause and effect" of things. 
Fortunately, the education imparted by Grandma has been on 
the lines of Francisco in H ouse Made of Dawn, so Tayo had 
"never lost the feeling he had in his chest when she spoke 
those words as she did each time she told them stories, and 



he still felt it was true^ despite all they had taught him 
in school” (p. 99). 

Later, when Tayo notices the tadpoles, he thinks of 
them as "rain’s children," and with ecstasy he watches the 
dragonflies in shades of blue "shimmering with almost black 
irridescent light and mountain blue." He is aware of the 
stories about them though he is unable to recall the exact 
details. For example, among the Zunis, the dragonfly is 
thought to possess supernatural powers and therefore it is a 
taboo to kill it, just as the killing of the frogs, tadpoles 
and flies is prohibited. In fact, the Somaikoli Society of 
the Zunis is known to cure sore eyes, convulsions and crarrps 
with the help of the dragonflies. This appears significant 
in the light of Tayo' s post-war fatigue. 

Before the war, Tayo, in one of his visits to the moun- 
tains, was overwhelmed to see the world around him throbbing 
with life. He notices "a world made of stories, the long ago, 
time immemorial stories, as old Grandma called them. It was 
a world alike, always changing and moving . . ." (p. 100). 

However, this pastoral vision of Tayo undergoes a drastic 
change on his return from the war. The "alive" and "always 
changing world" appears dead and static, giving in to decay. 
As noted earlier, the land and the Native American consci- 
ousness are complementary in nature. Therefore, both Tayo 
and the land are in need of a cure.- The fertility of the 
land, then, lies in Tayo's cure and vice versa. The need 
for this cure is felt most urgently by old Grandma, who is 
convinced that only Indian medicine can cure him. The 



trixamph of Indian medicine over white medicine is seen in 
Auntie s giving in to Grandma' s suggestion despite her strong 
faith in the ways of the white man- However, she tries to 
dismiss Indian medicine as a "bag of weeds and dust" (p. 35). 
For old Grandma, who is rooted firmly in her tribal culture, 
a ceremony is not just a "bag of weeds and dust." It is the 
repository of racial experience, and hence not only meaning- 
ful, but also powerful. The small quotation in the opening 
section of the book, in fact, appears to be straight out of 
her mouth: 

VJhat she said: 

The only cure 
I know 

is a good ceremony, 
that's what she said (p. 3). 

Contnenting on the meaning and natxure of Indian ceremonies , 
Allen explains thus: 

The purpose of a ceremony is integration: 
the individual is integrated, fused, with 
his fellows, the community of people is 
fused with that of the other kingdoms, and 
this larger communal group with the worlds 
beyond this one. A "raising" or expansion 
of individual consciousness natxurally accom- 
panies this process. The isolate, indivi- 
dualistic personality is shed, and the 
person is restored to conscious harmony with 
the universe . . . all ceremonies — ^whether 
for war or healing create and support the 
sense of comm'unity which is the bedrock of 
tribal life. This community is not merely 
that of members of the tribe, but necessarily 
includes all orders of being that people the 
tribe's universe. 

Whether he has liked it or not, Tayo* s ethnicity, in 
fact, has never really left him completely. But it has 
consciously been shunned by his accultxurated aunt and her 
son Rocky . We are told "how Rocky deliberately avoided the 



old time ways (p. 53) and about Auntie's insistence that 
Rocky is different." She has impressed upon him that the 
white way of life is superior and hence to be valued. So 
even before Rocky is out of school he has ambitious plans of 
going out and " about places he would live and the reservation 
wasn't one of them" (p. 80). 

However/ Tayo is different/ for he is "supposed to stay 
here [reservation]" (p. 76). Through indirect and direct 
references to his mother/ Auntie has constantly rubbed into 
him the shame of his mixed parentage and his mother' s deviant 
behaviour. Thus# he is a victim not only of the white man's 
jokes, but also of the hatred of his own people. It is 
ironical that the whiteness of which Tayo is so ashamed is 
the very cause of Emo' s jealousy. It is again ironical that 
Auntie' s sense of shame, in the long run, has helped Tayo 
return to his ethnic pride. In' this way, Tayo never really 
strays far from his roots. When he was in school he always 
looked upon science with some degree of scepticism, for he 
always remembered the Indian ways . He was constantly guided 
by his Grandmother and Josiah who would patiently ejq^lain 
to him the significance of animals, plants and environment 
to human existence. 

Consequently, Rocky's white influence has little 
effect on. Tayo. This is evident from the incident of the 
deer hunt. The hunt is so unlike the way a white man would 
kill animals. The ritual, which is performed after the 
deer hunt, represents Indian values. The woianded deer lies 
gazing at Tayo and almost hypnotizes him. It arrests his 
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thoughts as he remenibers "what they said about the deer was 
true (p. 52). Itoved by the deer's death/ and remembering 
his native customs, Tayo removes his jacket in order to cover 
the deer' s face because this was one way of showing respect 
to the deer whom they had killed. This respect for an animal 
which has been killed for food shows that the deer is symbolic 
of life force. They have killed it for their food, hence for 
their survival. The killing is not butchery. It is, in fact, 
a ritual, involving reverence for the animal who has given 
its life. Therefore, Tayo remembers that if no respect is 
shown, "the deer would be offended and they would not come to 
die for them the following year" (p. 53). 

The ritual that Tayo performs involves Josiah, Robert 
and Grandma who sprinkle blue cornmeal and yellow pollen on 
the deer’s nose in order to feed its spirit. In all solemnity 
Grandma places it on a Navajo rug and turquoise strings and 
silver rings are put around the tips of the antlers. Next, 
sotte cornmeal is placed nearby so that anyone wanting to show 
respect could sprinkle it on the deer' s nose. As expected. 
Rocky is only "embarrassed at what they did" (p. 53). 

The solowiity that marks the occasion makes Tayo 
realize the significance of their act and the symbolic 
meaning of the ritual. Thus, when his cure begins after 
j ^0 meets Ku' oosh and Betonie, it becomes relatively sirtpler 
for them to treat him. because ethnic sensibilities have 
never really left him conpletely. However, caught between 
the white and the Indian world views Tayo, like Abel and 
Welch’s narrator, is unable to identify himself with either 



of them. He apparently belongs to the world which is some- 
where between the two, something like a no-man' s- land. But 
as Betonie points out, this no-man' s-land is as bad as the 
white world, and if Tayo feels he has run out of choices he 
might as well return to the Gallup world — "Die that way and 
get over with it" (p. 129) he says. Tayo has to detach him- 
self from his iimiediate past if he has to survive. He can 
feel the presence of the entangled past in his present 
"Calling up the past as if it were his future too, as if 
things would always be the same for him" (p. 30). What he 

essentially needs is a new beginning. 

The hope of a new beginning is facilitated by the 
presence of the tribal past in Tayo. Because of it, he pro- 
gressively moves towards regeneration as this hope is gradu- 
ally aroused in him. The hope is symbolically present in 
the image of the sunrise, which occurs three times in the 
novel. Number three represents perfection in Pythogorean 


sense: Compounded of unity (two) and diversity (one). The 
sunrise takes place in the beginning, the middle and the end 
of the novel. Each sunrise is either preceded or followed 
lay an important revelation. For example, in the opening 
section, it is preceded by a prophetic voice declaring that 
the cure lies in the power of the ceremony: "The only cure/ 
I know is a good ceremony, /that s what she sai (p 
This is followed by the singing which accompanies Tayo' s 
disturbed thoughts. It la in Spanish and he perceives it 

. II It has besn mentioned earlier 

as ”3 familiat love song. 

is a powerful weapon for the Indian to 


too that the song 



ward off evil and death. It is^ in fact^ his source of 
strength. In this connection Allen provides us with some 
ethnic insights into the meaning of chants and ceremonies. 

The natural state of existence is whole," she says, "Thus 
chants and ceremonies emphasize restoration of wholeness, 
for disease is a condition of division and separation from 
the harmony of the whole. 

The second sunrise (p. 189) is preceded by the dream 
Tayo has, "a continxaous dream that was not interrupted even 
when she reached out for him again and pxxlled him on top of 
her" {p. 188). The dream is significant because it reveals 
to him the whereabouts of the lost cattle whose loss is at 
the nerve centre of his troubled consciousness. Like the 
song in the earlier sunrise, the sexual ej^perience emphasizes 
the idea of rejuvenation and wholeness. Now that the location 
of the cattle becomes clear, one part of Tayo' s ceremony is 
completed, for as he had earlier admitted to himself, 

|S, •'I 

"there would be no peace until he did I find the cattle]" (p. 

152). Immediately following the dream is the second sunrise, 

accompanied by the image of the dawn unfolding itself, stirring 

the racial memory and ending in an epiphany: 

He stood up » He know the people had a 
song for the sunrise. 

Stinrisel 

We come at Sunrise 

to greet you 

We call you at sunrise. 

Father of the clouds 
you are beautiful 
at Sunrise. 

Sunrise! 



He repeated the words as he remembered them, 
not sure if they were the right ones, but 
feeling they were right, feeling the instant 
of the dawn was an event which in a single 
moment gathered all things together— the 
last stars, the mountaintops, the clouds, 
and the winds— celebrating this coming* The 
power of each day spilled over the hills in 
great silence. Sunrise. He ended the 
prayer with " sunrise" because he knew the 
Dawn people began and ended all their words 
with "sunrise" (pp. 189-90). 

Tayo suddenly becomes aware of the racial past embedded 
deep in him as he wonders "maybe the dawn woke the instinct 
in the dim menrary of the blood" (p. 190) . The sxinrise is 
preceded and followed by revelations. In the first sxanrise, 
Tayo could see the darkness flitting away as light "cast a 
white square on the opposite wall at dawn. He watched the 
room grow brighter then, as the square of the light grew 
steadily warmer." The sun, the life force, carries with it 
the image of the powerful pollen, as Tayo notices the light 
growing "more yellow with climbing sun" (p. 5). 

Similarly, the sunshine that fills the Mountain Spirit' 
house, after the second sunrise "made a big square on the 
floor, and something in the silence of the room was warm and 
comfortable like this sunlight" (p. 191). The "big square" 
that the siinshine twice makes is reminiscent of the square 
sand paintings which Betonie and the Moiintain Spirit make 
as a part of Tayo* s cure. The yellowness of the sunlight 
is seen in the Mountain Spirit who wears "a yellow skirt" 
which is complementary to the blue cornmeal seen in the 
Night Swan's blueness. Both the yellow pollen and the blue 

cornmeal are essential offerings in a ceremonial ritual. 
This idea is reinforced by the poems in the story. Finally , 



the love-making, like the preceding sunrise, is in itself a 
source and symbol of strength, vitality and regeneration. It p ar - 
alleJ_K Tayo* s love-making with the Night Swan, which too was 
accompanied by the presence of natural elements of life force. 

The final sunrise marks the completion of the ceremony, 

the end of witchery and the completion of the cure at the 

micro level. Hence a ceremonial offering; 

Sunrise, accept this offering 
Sunrise’, (p. 275) 

Weaving its way through these three symbolic markers, 
is Tayo's consciousness awakening to the ethnic call. Right 
in the beginning, Tayo recalls his war days and remembers the 
curse. Related to the cxirse is the death of Rocky. While 
trying to ward off death in order to save Rocky, Tayo is 
conscious of the inherent powers of Indian story-telling. 

Thus, while carrying Rocky on a stretcher, "he made a story 
for all of them, a story to give them strength. The words 
of the story poured out of his mouth as if they had substance, 
pebbles and stone, extending to hold the corporal up, to 
keep his knees from buckling, to keep his hands from letting 
go of the blanket" (p. 11). 

Betonie, it shoxild be noted, resorts to a similar 
technique of story-telling, to ke^ up Tayo's sagging stre- 
i^th. His first story is about the little boy who is carried 
away by the bears. The story thematically parallels that of 
Tayo's. Betonie seems to be making an interesting observa- 
tion that the boy "wasn't quite the same" after his return 
from the bear people, hinting that a change of cxilture 
implies a changed conscioxisness . 



Betonie' s next story is perhaps the most powerful, 
awesome and gripping of the many stories that are woven into 
the texture of the novel . it deals with the insurgence of 
the white men, the setting loose of the witchery and the down- 
fall of the Indians, Although there is an attempt on the part 
of the Indian witches to “call that story back," the alien 
witch d^lares, " It's already turned loose/It‘s already comihg/ 
It can*t be called back " (p. 145 ). 

The final story is about the Magician Ck'oyo who impri- 
sons the storm clouds so that the land becomes arid. The Sun, 
like Hununingbirdl in an earlier stoiry, "went looking for them. 

He performs a complete ceremonial ritual with pollen, tobacco 
and coral beads and succeeds in tricking the gambler. He 
thus successfully secures the release of his children. This 
story again closely follows the trajectory of Tayo's story 
since the loss of the stormclouds results in the drought, 
leading to misery and death (pp. 179-84).. These stories have 
the same power that Tayo invokes while trying to save Rocky 
from dying. It is a distinct example of an increased aware- 
ness of the racial experience in him. The criocial moments' of 
despair and of disillusionment with the war trigger those 
meaningful stories which are embedded deep within him. 
Therefore, to save a life, he is quick to resort to the use 
of Indian medicine, similarly, the senseless killing of 
the Japanese pains him. In the death of the Japanese sold- 
iers he does not see the victory of the Allied forces over 
the Axis power. Rather, the collective unconscious an hxm 
is stirred as he sees in the Japanese genocide the killang 



of his own people, it is only much later, when he identifies 


the Trinity Site in New Mexico, that he realizes the reason 
for his strong sense of identification with the Japanese. It 
also hecomes clear to him why Josiah' s face superimposed over 
the Japanese soldier's. There appear to be good reasons for 
SilKo* s juxtaposition of the Indian and the Japanese identi- 
ties. In tracing the origins of the Indians, many 

anthropologists and historians seem to have linked them to 
some Eastern civilizations. Towards the end of the novel it is' 
no longer appears as a mere coincidence as Tayo discovers 
that the Trinity Site, chosen in New Mexico to test the 
atomic bomb, was a part of the Indian country. The witchery- 
does not end here because -the same bomb was later dropped on 
the Japanese to whom he can perhaps, trace back his people's 
origins. He has thiis, in the cause of his journey, "arrived 
at the point of convergence" where evil had encompassed within 
its fold the fate of the entire universe, including the living 
and the non living, the animate and the inanimate, for all 
were "united by a circle of death that devoured people in 
cities twelve thousand miles away, victims who had never 
known the mesas, who had never seen the delicate colors of 
the rocks which boiled up their slaughter" (p. 258). The 
link between the Indians and the Japanese extenos further 
as Tayo, aware of the pattern that is slowly emerging, feels 
that it concerns not merely the shattered heritage of the 
Indians, but it had "no boundaries," 

Tayo's exorcism and cure cannot be separated from the 

The ability to see his sickness 


rising ethnicity in him. 



not only as soniething personal, but as a part of a larger 
whole, and the ensuing need for its cure, are both linked with 
the presence of ethnic consciousness in him. The nature of 
his ceremony is such that it requires certain pre-requisites. 
So m order to make this ceremony a success, Tayo, or for 
that matter any other person, has to have deep faith in the 
rituals and customs which lie at the very core of the ceremony. 
He could never have achieved success if he had viewed the 
entire ceramony with scepticism, calling it superstition like 
Rocky or Auntie would. The success of the ceremony lies in 
an affirmation of one' s faith in the interconnectedness of 
nature, in the capacity to change with and accommodate to 
the changing world, without faith and hope no ceremony can 
ever be a success. Hence Betonie's warning at Tayo' s scepti- 
cism; "If you don't trust me, you better get going before 
dark, , , • Anyway I couldn't help anyone who was afraid 
of me" Cp, 129) . 

The ceremony of Tayo' s cure is shown in two parts. The 
initial groundii^ is done by Old Ku'oosh, who "spoke softly, 
using the old dialect full of sentences that were involuted 
with explanations of their origins, as if nothing the old 
man said were his own but all had been said before and he 
was only there to repeat it" (p. 35). Thus, Ku'oosh in his 
soft tone, which assumes the form of a low huimung chant, 
initiates Tayo into the healing ceremony, and establishes 
Tayo's link with his cult'ural past. This link lies in the 
power of the word, language is one of the most powerful 
means of identification. Alienation and loneliness affecting 



the Native Americans are largely a result of their loss of 
contact with land, culture ano language, We need only refer 
to Abel* s sense of inarticulateness and Tayo' s feeling of 
speechlessness (p. 15). The self which is formless (invisible) 
and without sound, needs rejuvenation, and a propelling life 
force. It needs a medium in the form of a visible self. It 
needs sound, which is life, as opposed to silence, which is 
death . 

In this context. Old Ku'oosh's ceremonial beginning 
appears both meaningful and significant, for he makes Tayo 
aware of his ethnic self . He gives him form and so^und by 
stirring those archetypal images which have been transmitted 
to him through the racial e3q>erience of the tribe, because the 
potency and power of such images is multiplied and intensified 
by virtue of their being shared historically by communities 
which are dead as well as those which are alive. There was 
loss in the beginning; Ku'oosh instils hope; Betonie leads 
to regeneration. This, then, appears to be the cycle of the 
M\erlcan Indian protagonist. In a symbolic fashion, Tayo is 
revitalized as he enters the cave which is dark, deep, "deeper 
than sound." It appears to be like a womb. Tayo is 
reminded that "Snakes went there to restore life to them- 
selves" (p. 36). Thus, pointing towards the North-East , in 
the direction of the cave, Ku'oosh shows Tayo "the 
way"^° to restore life. The journey Tayo undertakes is 
physical, spiritual and psychological. As Tayo feels the 



awesom© nature of the cave, as he hears the crickets chanting 
in the coolness of the night/ he feels he knows the place. 
Through the cercsnony performed by Ku'oosh/ it becomes clear 
that there exists a world which is "fragile," a world which 
has to be understood in the form of stories, for "so long as 
stories are alive, there is life for people." 

Ku'oosh' s vision, however, is limited, for he is 
unwilling to ccxtprehend the great changes that have taken 
place over the years since the white invasion. Although he 
realizes that "after the white people came, elements in this 
world began to shift, and it became necessary to create new 
cereiBonies Yet Ku'oosh clings tenaciously to the earlier 
values which do not accommodate or recognize change. His 
notion of war, in which "you couldn't kill another human 
being in battle without knowing it, without seeing it," is 
obviously outdated {p. 37). Unable to visualize the natxire 
and scope of World war II, and hence Tayo' s sickness, his 
attitude reflects a fatalistic streaks "There are somethings 
we can't cure like we used to, not since white people came" 
(p. 39)* 

Ku'oosh' s incapacity to deal with new issues and \inseen 
but powerful forces stems from the narrow, static and rigid 
vision which is held by so many Native Americans who are 
xanwilling to accommodate to and change with the times. For 
Silko# the main message of the novel lies in the idea of 
organic growth through constant change— change and growth 
being the essential order of the universe. The Night Swan 
could not have been far from the truth when she said "most 



people are afraid of change" (p. 44) and the same idea of 
change is later emphasized by Betonie^ the Navajo medicine 
man^ who with his ancient wisdom expoxinds that "things which 
don't shift and grow are dead things" (p. 133), 

In fact/ the cycle of change and growth forms the core 
of man's existence in a world view where the world is "fragile/" 
where order is maintained by a delicate system of balances 
and harmonies. Men and matter are interrelated so that "it 
took only one person to tear away the delicate strands of the 
web, spilling rays of the sun" (p, 40). 

As Tayo is about to be initiated into the second round 
of his cure, he very symbolically washes off his white exper- 
ience as he vomits beside the road, "holding his heaving belly, 
trying to vomit out everything — all the past, all his life" 

Cp. 77). Erasing the white experience, in fact, is vital to 
the success of Betonie' s ceremony. Tayo must be aware of his 
Indian sensibilities in order to be an organic whole. 

Consequently, as Betonie propitiates his ceremonial 
cure, Tayo realizes the implications of his — the individual's 
—actions in a fragile, interrelated world of cause and effect 
relationships. Any act of man is not an isolated act, 
because it has wider irrplications . Tayo, therefore, conclu- 
des that "his sictaiess was a part of something larger, and 
his cure would be found only in something great and inclusive 

of everything" (p. 132). 

This appears to be one of the most significant passages 
in the development of Tayo* s consciousness and the resulting 
rise of ethnic awareness, for it is a result of such racial 



wisdom, as opposed to the white man* s individual knowledge ^ 
that Tayo finally gets cured, Betonie' s entire ceremony/ 
involving the Scalp Ceremony/ chants and sand paintings/ 
centre around the concept of a larger cause and a larger cure 
He draws mental maps and Tayo has to translate them into tan- 
gible realities. 

Thus starts his final round of purification. So far 
Tayo has travelled a full circle of loss (land)/ hope (Ku'oosh 
and Betonie) and fulfilment (finding the lost cattle) . In 
his act of throwing up Tayo has not merely washed off the 
past white experience/ but also severed all contacts with the 
way of life his "buddies" lead. It is not until the very end 
of his ceremony that he will encounter Leroy and Harley . He 
errs then, mistaking them to be his "friendS/" for he thinks 
"they had come when he needed them most" (p. 249) . The 
situation is highly ironical because "his friends" have 
actually come as his nemesis. But the powers of Betonie' s 
ceremony and the Mountain Spirit successfully combat the 
evil. With the help of the new insight that he has acquired 
as a result of his initiation into the tribal ceremonies/ 

Tayo can see the pattern of the "witchery" : "that they were 
not his friends but had turned against him" (p, 254). He 
recalls Betonie' s vision and the pattern of his sand pain-r 
tings and realizes that "His protection was in the sky. . . 
He had only to coirplete this night / to keep the story out of 
the reacai of the destroyers for a few more hours/ and their 
witchery would turn/ upon itself , upon them" (p. 259) . 



In this way # Betonie makes Tayo aware of the power and 
evil nature of witchery ; the role of the Indians and the 
white men in it, and, finally, of the healing power of the 
Indian cerenKjnies. Through his tales and asides, he makes 
it clear that the evil perpetrated today and the "generalized 
moralistic mush" that today's society is, are all a part of 
the larger plan of the witchery, which is out to destroy the 
world. Indian ceremonies can still play a vital role in 
saving the world of its misery and sickness because it is the 
Indians who are responsible for setting loose the witchery: 

"I tell you, we can deal with the white people, with their 
machines and their beliefs. We can because we invented white 
people; it was Indian witchery that made white people in the 
first place" (p. 139) points out Betonie. 

Betonie is, perhaps, trying to place the Indians in the 
historical context. Because of their inter-tribal fighting 
and petty jealousies, glinpses of which are seen in the story 
of Descheeny, who is Betonie' s grandfather, and the Mexican 
girl-captive (pp. 152-58) (and the Blackfeet vs. Crees in 
Winter in Blood ) the Indians dug their own grave. The 
rise of white power and the decline of the Indian tribal 
structure were largely a result of the lack of unity on the 
part of the Indians. Their defeat was thus a result of a 
historical process in which the Indians also played a part . 
The "witchery" had been unknowingly set loose by the Indians, 
and their attenpts, like those of the witches, to" call it 
back" were too late for what had been set moving could not 
be recalled so easily. The conflict of the Indian vs. Indian 



is sesn in ths nov&l also in the form of Emo—Tayo rivaliry. 
Instead of a unified stands the Indians fight bitterly among 
themselves# thereby weakening their communities# and streng- 
thening the power of witchery. They are# like Emo# an unwil- 
ling tool in their own hands as well in those hands which are 
being controlled by external powers. Through Betonie* s 
enlightened vision, Silko, like Welch and Momaday, is seeking 
a Pan-I-ndian approach for the survival and regeneration of 
Indians . 

This regeneration demanded that "transitions had to be 
made in order to become whole again, in order to be- the people 
our Itother would remember; transitions, like the boy walking 
in the bear country being called back softly" (p. 178). .As 
observed earlier# these transitions are being made by Tayo 
at the micro level. He is like the boy who has run into the 
bear country# and has to be retrieved. In another form# like 
the Hiimmingbird, he has taken upon himself the onus of the 
community's cure, with the final sunrise# "the transition 
was completed')" (p. 267), and "even if the sky would have 
been cloudless the end was the same. The ear for the story 
and the eye for the pattern was theirs; the feeling was 
theirs: We came out of this land and we are hers" (p. 267) 

(italics added for emphasis). 

Here# then# is the final completion of the broken 
ecology of human psyche: the reunion of the people ^nd the 
land. As seen in Tayo# it has "bridged the distance between 
his isolate consciousness and the universe." 



Consequently, the return of Tayo, like that of his 
counterparts in House Made of Dawn and winter in the Blood , 
is also a redetrptive return; a return to his original people; 
a return to the land, thereby establishing a contact which 
had been severed due to his association and contact with 
white culture. The erosion of cultural values, as a result 
of the harmful effect of Christianity and western education, 
is effectively controlled through Tayo' s symbolic rejection 
of Christianity and acceptance of Indian medicine. This, in 
fact, is responsible for his final cure and his awakening, 
and it follows from the nature of the cure that the cure is 
not just Tayo* s but of all those who are around himw 


CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION 


Words I whisper 

are people traveling 

who lost their way 

who lost their red horses 

as if tethered to fire. . 


— "Guarding Sleep for 
My Daughter, Sandra" 
Linda Hogan . 
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CONCLUSION 


What is the right of a huntsman to the forest of a 

% 

thousand miles over which he has accidentally ranged?"^ 
questioned John Quincy Adams / seemingly in all justification 
ano rightful indignation. Today ^ we only have to substitute 
•’white" for the word "huntsman" to realize the underlying 
irony of Adams' question. For the American Indians seem to 
be asking a somewhat similar question, quite obvious from 
our foregoing discussions in Chapters II, III and IV of the 
novels House Made of Dawn , winter in the Blood and Ceremony 
respectively. However, their indictment of white domination 
and insurgence is subtle, and indirect, and is reflected in 
their attitude towards white values. The Indians view 
Christianity with suspicion and they express their concern 
for the need for a land ethic. The white society appears 
indifferent towards its people and the land, the individuals 
feel isolated and consequently there is an absence of a 
meaningful relationship between the individual, the society 
and the land. 

The Indian characters in the three novels perceive 
white dominance over them as an aggression which is both 
physical as well as psychological in its impact * This aggre- 
ssion appears to be a part of the white ethos, arising from 
the American notion of themselves as a superior race. In 
order to understand the white ethos*, which is so very 
different from the Indian ethos, let us understand the nature 


of whites' perception about themselves, as it emerges from 
otir analysis as well as the historical past. 

It roust be realized that the white society is heavily 
ethnocentric in nature. By ethnocentricism we mean the 
tendency of a people to exaggerate and intensify everything 
in their own folkways which is peculiar and which differen- 
tiates them from others. As a result the white persp^ective . was 
always coloured, not only in relation to the Native Americans 
but also to its other minorities. However, ethnocentricism 
was not peculiar to the American whites alone. It was widely 
prevalent among the European rulers too, who were colonial 
mughals in Asia and Africa. The basic premise of the white 
attitude towards other races stenmed from a notion of and an 
inherent belief in the concept of cultural superiority. 
"Racism,** as Berkhofer points out, "as a specific social 

doctrine is an invention of the Exiropean peoples in the 

2 

modern period of their e^qjansion around the world." It 
assumes that moral qualities bear a co-relation to the 
physical characteristics of a race and human beings can be 
classified as belonging to superior and inferior "stocks." 

Thus the whites in America assumed Indians to be deficient 
in cortparlson to them'. This image of the "deficient" Indian 
developed into a stereotype. The whites decided that the 
Indians needed "reformation," which was synonymous with 
"civilization" and civilization was equated with the white 
culture. They, therefore, chalked out the future course of 
the Indians— the "deficient" ones. In the process they 
overlooked the idea of cultural diversity, and forgot that 



to 


the native American culture had an identity which was as 
distinct as that of any other culture; that the yardstick 
measure it was not the white culture, it had to be seen and 
judged in its own terms. ^ 

Unable to shake off ethnocentricism and the racist 
bias, the whites assurried common goals for the natives. They 
presumed that what was good for them was also good for the 
natives. This disturbed the structure of the tribal commu- 
nity, as is seen from the social and economic depravity in 
Gallup in Ceremony and the reservation life in House Made of 
Dawn and Winter in the Blood . The American policies were 
essentially designed to acculturate the Indians in order to 
assimilate them into the core-culture. The image of the defi 
cient Indian was also applied while acquiring land. Any 
uninhabited land could be granted to the e^q^lorers. The 
principle of vacuum domicilium was followed in the acquisi- 
tion of land. However, conflict arose because the Indian 
notion of vacant land was different from the white. In 
conquering lands, although the whites seemingly offered the 
Natives a large measure of choice, they factually left them 
with no other option but to vacate and quit. Early in 1512, 
the Indians had no choice but to become converts to Christi- 
anity if they wanted to survive . This is very clear from a 
document called Reauerimient o . Exhoarting the Indians to 
obey the church and acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, 

it warned* ; 

If you do so you will do well we shall 

receive you in all love and charity . . . 



But if you do not do this or if you inali— 
ciously delay in doing it, I certify to you 
that with the help of God we shall force- 
fully enter into your country and shall 
make war against you in all ways and 
manners that we can ... we shall take you 
and your wives and ypur children and shall 
make slaves of them • . , and we protest 
that the deaths and losses which shall 
accrue from this are your fault, and not 
that of their highness or ours, or of 
these soldiers who come with us. 4 

The whites, thxis, justified their felonies either in 
the name of Qiristianity or civilizationr—both terms being 
used interchangeably. It was not merely their desire, but 
also their moral duty, to redeem the Native pagans. But 
Somewhere in their attenpt to justify their actions, they 
confused political power with religion, civilization with 
savagery, and prosolytization with colonialization. 

In the course of oxor analyses of the three novels 
selected for study, the Indian writers present an insider's 
perspective into the psyche of the Indians and the ethos of 
the Indian experience. They have successfxolly combined their 
individual, first hand experience with the collective expe^ 
rienca of the race. Through the perceptions of Abel, the 
unnaiwid narrator in Winter iii the Blood, and Tayo, not to 
miss ouif Francisco and the two grandmothers in Winter in 
the Blood and Ceremony , the writers drive home the poant 
that the Indians are very much a proud race, conscious of 
the significance of their unique identity. One 
Indian viewpoint that has emerged forcefully from the three 
novels is that the Americans have always tried to seek, 
whenever they atteropted, a different level of equality and 



3Ssifni.lation , To ciuot© Professor vine Deloria Jr,, "Equa- 
lity meant having access to informal networks and relation- 
ships of the rich and not "the chance to compete in the 
market place." ^ This, however, is one aspect of equality. 

The other kind of equality, which Moraaday, Welch and Silko 
talk of , is the equality on paper and the equality in prac- 
tice. This is best seen in the discrimination the Indians 
face in the hands of Martinez, the white law, the security- 
guards and other such agencies. As Welch’s narrator so right- 
fully says: "They can never figure out why an Indian should 
want to go to Canada." Deloria feels that the white policies 

were aimed to trick Indians into "cultural and emotional 

& 

servitude." Further, economic assistance implied an accep- 
tance of core cultural norms and values in exchange. 

Earlier there appeared to be a direct, forceful impo- 
sition of white values, political in its strategy. Now, as 
seen in the socio-religious life of the communities, the influ- 
ence felt is Indirect, s\ibtle, psychological and yet equally 
powerful. This kind of an imposition poses a greater threat. 
To quote Professor Deloria again, "As the cultural traditions 
of racial minorities erode and become homogenized . . . these 
groups will be sapped of their natural resources for survival 
and become perpetual wards of the welfare state. 

Therefore, the American Indians call for a basic 

restructuring of American perception of cult\aral diversity. 

% 

This precisely appears to be the tone, and the assertion of 
the narrative voices of the three novels that we have anal- 
yzed. In all the novels we are presented with a cultural 



oontlict situation: a minority culture in the process of 
bein<,3 annihilated by a powerful dominant Anglo-Saxon culture. 
The novels trace a path of dismay, awareness, rejection and 
return, i»e. a dismay at the meaninglessness of present life, 
arising out of discontentment with white values, leading to 
an avjarencss of the past tradition of tribal cultures, to 
the rejection of Christianity and thus white culture, and 
finally to the rise of ethnic awareness. As the novels 
progress, there is an increasing degree of ethnic awareness in 
the protagonists. The idea of ethnicity is constantly rein- 
forced by the use of ethnic imagery which form the liet 
motifs in the novels . 

According to Professor J. Dorman, "Ethnic awareness, 

ethnic group affiliation, the quest for ethnic roots, all 

8 

permeated the decade's ethos.” However, the vision that 
arises out of oiur analysis is larger — that ethnicity in the 
Indians did not remain confined to the "decade' s ethos" 
alone, but preceded and extended beyond the 60 s. it perme- 
ated the writer's ethos, and as Larson says, "these works 
v/ere written to give white America a picture of Native 
American life, to present the Indian's side of the story— 
to define Indian consciousness." Consequently, in the 
threo novels that have been analysed in this thesis, we 
notice the writers' collective concern for the Indians 
and their Indianness, establishing a separate reality— a 
world distinct and independent from white America-— thus 
offering an alternative to the values and the world vie^ 


of the Whiteman 



I he A'hite world view is not only different to the 
natives but also alien to their understanding of the world. 

The nature of white society calls for a constant development 
in terms of material progress. To elaborate upon it is not 
really ossontial, as the materialism of the VJest has been 
much talkea about. Suffice it to say that the world view 
is progressive in a “linear" sense, where success and advan- 
cement can be measured in terms of a movement from one point 
to another— -a rrwvement which is tangible, empirical and 
historical. In contradistinction, the American Indian world 
view is "spiral" in terms of its progress, where advancement 
cannot be measured in physical terms, since its movement is 
in the form of "transcendence." It progresses in degrees, only a 
return to the central point at a higher level each time. 

Hence, the nature of white progress is alien and 
incotrprehensible to the Native American communities. The 
weaker ones — the Lauras, the Aunties, the Teresas, the 
Rocky s, the Emos, the Benallys etc. are the first victims 
of the idea of a tangible progress. This is seen in their 
rejection of their traditional wisdom and heritage, symbol- 
ized best by Auntie's notion of Indian medicine as "a bag 
of weeds and dust." The sensitive ones, however, are the 
first ones to feel the onslaught of the white cultural 
aggression. Thus we have Abel, Tayo and welch' s narrator, 
who unable to find conviction in the values the white man^^^^^^^ 

offers, feel "sick." Their malady stems from their inab- 
ility to become a part of a society which refuses to accept them 
and alao £mm their failure to find meaning and salvation 



in the velues of the white won Id. Added to this miseiry is 
their agony at not being able to identify themselves fully 
with their tribal past . Caught at cultural cross-roads , 
these heroes make a spirited attempt to seek redemption by 
returning to their tribal past, as explained in detail in 
our analysis of the three novels. 

The loneliness /estrangement and alienation of Abel, Tayo 
and the narrator are a result of their inability to communi- 
cate with their society and vice-versa. This again is a 
result of cultural change, for the white society believes in 
individual self-sufficiency and interest. The Native Ameri- 
can communities, however, do not share this view. But their 
social fabric, and hence their world view, is rewoven as a 
result of cultural contact and conflict. Consequently, the 
characters suffer from a "sickness" alien to Indian ethos. 

They all make a " journey" back into the meaningful past . 

The writers do not insist on a primitive mode of exist- 
ence. Instead, what they suggest is the need for a world 
view in which the spirit of place and the spirit of man are 
in harmonious balance, where the relationship between man 
and his environment is a meaningful process of symbiosis and is 
not parasitic. This helps man control the balance between 
the mental and the geophysical ecology. Relationships of 
this kind are seen in Tayo's communion with the plant and 
animal life, in Abel's attempts to be a part of the "remem- 
bered earth" and in the narrator' s sorrow at his inability 
to reduce the distance between himself and the landr—a gap 
"as deep ^s it was eirpty." Thus, it is apparent that the 



t6 irxri.tori.a.l (pull of the land) has deep inpact on the 
psyche of these cheiracteirs . In short / as shown through our 
analyses, the writers express the need for a land ethic in 
a world which has traversed far and wide in the realms of logic 
and rationality. In this context, the writers' suggestion of 
going back is not a "going back" in the sense of regression 
but of transcendence to a higher level of consciousness. 

It thus becomes perspicuous that Momaday, Welch and 
Silko are essentially trying to offer us a viable alter- 
native to the white world of sickness and loss of hope and 
faith. That the white world suffers from a deep malaise is 
seen in the form of World war II which is so effectively 
used by Momaday and Silko as their starting points. They 
show the evil side of the war through the perceptions of 
their protagonists who react sharply to the war and this 
leads them into serious deliberations. The war, in fact, is 
an eye opener, arousing their ethnic consciousness. Welch 
exposes the meaninglessness and indifference of the white 
world — a world full of "crafty," "stalking white men" — 
through his narrator's emotional frostbite and his absurd 
experiences in white towns like Harlem, Havre, Dodson and 
Malta. 

■i\ In trying to establish their reality, the reservation 
of the Indians emerges as a refuge from the white man's world. 
It becomes a shelter from the misery of war (Abel, Tayo), from 
city life (Abel, Tayo, the unnamed narrator of Winter in the 
Blood ) , in short , a hcxne. We only have to recall the 
narrator's statement ''It was good to he at hom© he says and 



distinguishes between the dust of the reservation and that 
of city life. The redemptive return of the protagonists is 
a pointer to the fact that the Indians can still derive 
strength from their ethnic heritage. Gerald Hobson sums up 
the whole issue so aptly as he points out that "the Indians 
will continue to occupy a principal focus of the American 
psyche, and will continue to ’return’ no matter how many times 
they • vanish. 

Finally, Momaday, Welch and silko have immensely enri- 
ched American literature as a result of their distinct con- 
tributions. The three writers have added to the intensity of 
their art by not only drawing upon their individual exper- 
ience but also that of their racial experience. Consequently, 
the ethnicity that manifests itself in their writings adds a 
new dimension to the existing form of novel, giving the 
genre a wider def inition.^^ Its most significant contribu- 
tion is the synthesis of the conventional narrative style 
with the elements of the powerful American Indian oral 
tradition. Discussing this aspect of the contemporary 
American Indian writers. Professor Norma Wilson observes: 

"That Spirit of Place is perhaps the most meaningful basic 
understanding that can be derived from studying phe tradi- 
tional oral literature of the various Native American cultures 
and the modern writing that has developed out of that liter- 
ature,"^^ Momaday ' s prose style, which combines the phy si- 

cality of detail with the abstraction is a style which, 

. ,13 

according to Yvor winters, is "post symbolist i" 



Although the three novels follow a similar pattern of 
disillusionment# rejection and return# the stories are 
distinct from one another. This is largely because of the 
fact that the three writers belong to different tribes. 
Although the Indian tribes are bound together by a common 
fate as a result of their contact and conflict with the white 
culture# yet they are highly variegated communities# each 
having a rich# distinguished historical past and a store- 
house of wisdom in the form of myths# legends# oral poetry 
and racial wisdom. This not only gives the writers# and 
hence their works# a sense of place# pride and dignity# but 
also adds a new cultural perspective to the study of American 
literature. 
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